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PREFACE. 

BT THE 

AMERICAN PUBLISHER, 



The ^^ Secreta Monita Societatis 
Jesuy^^ or Secret Instructions of the 
JesuitSy is a very curious work, and 
seldom to be met with in this country. 
A number of editions of it have .been 
published in Europe, in the English, 
French, German and Dutch languages* 
The present edition is taken from that 
published in London by IValthoCy in 
17^3, and dedicated to Sir Robert 
Walpolcy afterwards Lord Orford^ 
and prime minister of England^ in the 
reigns of George I, and George W* 
It is thought best, after the example 
of that edition, to print the Latin ori- 
ginal page by page with the English 
version, that the learned and the plain 
a2 
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reader mayJbe equally suited; and that 
there may be no room left for doubt 
whether the translation, in smy in- 
Stance, be fairly made« 

Oa the first spi^arance of these 
** Secret Instructipns" before the pub- 
lic, the Jesuits wefe greatly offended, 
and denied their authenticity ; and it 
is not known that that body has ever 
yet acknowledged them to be in reali- 
ty what their title imports. > This cir^ 
cumstance, however, when we consi- 
der the character of the Jesuits, and 
the priaciples upon which they are 
|[nown to act, forms no solid objection 
to the authenticity of the work ; espe^ 
cially when we take into consideration 
the following facts. 

In a wor^ in the British Museum, 
printed at Venice, in 1696, and enti- 
tled. Formula diversarum Provisionum 
it Gaspare Passarelh summo studio in 
1$num collectse^ et per Ordinem in, suis 
Jjgcis annotaiae — these Sec ret a IVIo- 
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NiTA are^oond, in manuscript, at the 
end, and appear evidently to have been 
entered therein by a Jesuit for his own 
private use. They contain the solemn 
caution, at the close, that they be care- 
fully guarded, and communicated but 
to few, ^nd tlK)se only the welUtried 
meml^rs of the Society ; and also the 
injunction, that they must be denied to 
he the Rules of the Society j if ever they 
should be imputed to it. 

There was an £nglish edition of this 
work printed in 1658. The state • 
tnent prefixed to that edition affirms, 
that when Christian^ Duke of Bruns- 
ivieky took possession of Paderborn^ 
in Westphalia J he seized on the Jesu- 
its' College there, and gave their Li- 
brary, together with all their collec- 
tion of manuscripts to the Capuchins^ 
who discovered the Secreta Monita 
among the archives of the Rector, and 
that other copies were also found at 
Prague and elsewhere, 
a 3 
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The learned and excellent Dn 
Comptan^ Bisht>p of London, publish- 
ed an English translation of the work, 
in 1669, The well known character 
of that prelate is a sufficient pledge 
that he uould never have given the 
sanction of his namet to a -work of 
doubtful authority, or whiclj was 
adapted to mislead the public. 

The Editors of the '' Christian Ob- 
server," who are well kuown to be 
learned and pious members of the es- 
tablished Church of England^ in the 
14th Vol. of their work, pages 168; 
and 169, speak of this work in the 
fallowing language: — " It has already 
been intimated, that had the crimes 
charged upon the Society of Jesuits, 
been chargeable rather upon the spirit 
of the times than upon the institution ; 
had they originated rather in the vices 
of a few individuals, connected with 
that Society, than in the genius of the 
Order itself; had they been rather the 
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accidental than the necessary fruits of 
its constitution, we might have deemed 
it right to say less on the subject. — 
But the fact afipears to* be, that, 
taking human nature and .the state of 
so'^iety'as thej are, we cannot con- 
ceive that such an order could exist in 
the world, and such consequences not 
arise. But this is a matter of proof 
father than of assertion ; aiid we u ill, 
itberefore, begin by laying before our 
readers some ^count of the Society, 
dra\yn partly from aqjredited histori- 
cal authorities, and. partly from the 
" Secreta ' Monita," or the hidden 
Rule-^ of the order; — rules carefully 
concealed during that long period, in 
which men' felt the blow, without 
s< eing the hand which struck it ;-^ 
rules the discovery of which, at oncp^ 
^rmed all Europe againstins>^^ j* 
The ^vfO^^u^^iiSL^s^i-*^^^^ Moni- 

ta" was discovered in the Jesuit's Col- 
Jege at Paderbam, in Wtstphalia; and 
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a second at Prague. A Preface directs 
that they shall be communicated, even 
to the initiated, with the utmost cau- 
tion ; and %is the result of personal ex- 
perience, not as the written rules of the 
Order. And in the case of their fal- 
ling into the hands of strangers, "they 
must be positively denied to be the 
rules of the Society." The Rules of 
the Order were not completed by the 
founder of the institution : they were 
enlarged and perfected by some of the 
most distinguisUed followers of Loyo- 
la ; and, in particular, Lainez is sup- 
posed to have been the author of the 

"Secreta Monita." The Editors 

of the Christian Observer then pro- 
ceed to give large extracts from the 
work, as exhibiting, in a manner wor- 
itire confidence, the real prin* 
ciplesoTtHS^esijits. 

Again ; in a it^^^.j p„ji mtoresting 
" History of the Jesuits," published in 
X^ndon, in tTie^^yeai:j8I6, in two 
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volumes, octavo, and dedicated to the 
j-ight honorable Charles Abbots Speak- 
er of the British House of Commons, 
the author, after giving a long induc- 
tion of facts, some of which have 
been already stated above, to show 
<hat the **Secreta Monita,'' though 
denounced by the Jesuits as a forge- 
ry, is really their own work, and an 
authentic record of their Rules,^sub- 
joins the following remarks : — " In 
addition to the observations which 
have been adduced in support of the 
" Secreta Mofiita^" there appears to be 
some collateral evidence in favor of 
their genuineness from the circum- 
stance of their being little else than an 
echo of the debased morality an<jl cor- ' 
rupt casuistry of the Jesuits ; as Viell 
as a practical exposition of their per- 
nicious principle of the lawfulness of 
"doing evil that good may come." 
it may be asserted without the hazard 
of refutation, that the " Secreta Mo- 
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nita" contain no regulation which the 
Jesuits have not promulgated under 
another form, nor one which they 
have not actually. reduced to practice. 
It is no more than a summary of 
rules resulting from their various doc-« 
trines; which rules, although they 
may strike the more forcibly from be- 
ing thus collected in a single focus; 
may all (if taken separately, and re-r 
duced to their primitive elements) ba 
plainly shown to emanate from doc- 
trines which have been avowed and 
acted upon by the qiewbers of that 
Order, from itjs earRest origin. An- 
other circumstance which may be no- 
ticed, as furnishing further collateral 
evidence to the authority of the '* Se- 
creta Monita," is the fact, that the 
Jesuits were always known to possess 
and act upon other rules, than' those 
which were publicly avowed by them, 
and which "secret Rules'' were un- 
stood to be confided to their Rec- 
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tors and Superiors alone. The Uni- 
versity of Parisj so far back as the 
year 1624, reproached the Jesuits Tvith 
being governed by private laws, nci- 
ther sanctioned by Kin^s, nor regis- 
tered by Parliaments ; and which they 
were afraid to communicate, having 
done all in their power to prevent 
their being seen by any other than 
those of the' Society." Again, the 
Bishop of Angelopolisj whose letter 
has so often been referred to, inquiresi 
with reference to this fact: — "What 
other religion has a secret Constitu- 
tion, hidden privileges, and concealed 
jaws of its own? And what of her 
has all those things which relate to 
its government, involved in so much 
mystery ? There is suspicion in mys- 
tery. The rules of all other Orders 
are open to all: even the Rules and 
Canons of Popes, Cardinals, Bishops, 
and the whole Clergy ; tl^e privileges, 
instructions^ and statutes of other re- 
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Hgious Ord€»rs, may be seen and con- 
sulted in almost every Library ; and 
the lowest qovice of the Franciscan 
OrdtT may read at one view what his 
duty would be, if he should ever be- 
come the General of his Order. The 
superiors of the Jesuits do not tfovern 
them by the rules of the Church, 
which are known tq all, but by cer- 
tain SECRET HULKS, which are known 
only to those superiors.'' See p 36 
of the Letter, Edit. Cologne, 1666"* 
In the Edinburgh Encyclopaedia^ 
Vol XI. Art JrajJiTci, we find the 
«'Secreta Monita" referred to, ^vJih 
confidence, as an accredited document, 
which, though dt^nied by those to 
whom it properly belongs, was re* 
garde4 by the Editors as a work of 
undoubted authenticity, and as exhi- 
biting the real spirit and character of 
the Jesuits, as manifested by all other 

* Hist. o/Jfsuitty Vol. p. 326, 329, 330. 
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sources of evidence. They according- 
ly make large extracts from the work, 
in proof of the deplorable profligacy, 
b<)th of principle and practice, charge- 
able upon the Order, 

The celebrated work^ entitled, "The 
Protestant," published in a series of 
periodical Essays, at Glasgow^ in 
North Britain^ in the years, 1818, 
1819, 1820, and 1821, i* 4 Vols., 
octavo, is regarded with deep respect 
by all who are acquainted with it. 
The editor and author was a Mr. 
McGavin, a Ruling Elder, of distin- 
guished talents and information in that 
city. Of this work, the Rev. Robert 
Hall, whose praise for vigor of mind, 
erudition, and eloquence is in all the 
Churches of Great Britain^ as well as 
of the United States — speaks decisive- 
ly, as containing the fullest delineation 
of the Popish system, and the most 
powerful confutation of its principles, 
in a popular style, of any work he had 
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ever seen. "Whoever," he adds, 
^^ wishes to see Popery drawn to the 
life, in its hideous wickedness and de- 
formity, will find abundant satisfaction 
in the pages of that writer."* Among 
the numerous authorities quoted by 
j Mr. McGavin, the " Secreta Monita," 
I find a conspicuous place. He alludes 
* to the fact, that the Jesuits themselves 
pronoundi the work a forgery of their 
enemies; but he considers the evidence 
in support of its authenticity as admit- 
ting of no reasonable question, and 
makes large extracts from it, in proof 
of his allegations. 

After all, however, as has been al- 
i ready hinted, the question,whether the 
{ " Secreta Monita'' were really drawn 
up by the Jesuits, and recorded as the 
gentjfal code of principles by which 
their Order is regulated ;« — is a ques- 
tion comparatively unimportant, as 

« I . I Lll i H 1 1 ■ - ■ '» ■ - .1 " ' 

* Polemical and other Miscellanies, p. 169, 170. 
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long as we know so fully from other 
sources, and with unquestionable cef^ 
tainty, that the spikit of this system 
of instructioa is the spikit of their 
SopiETY. Even if the little Volume 
now before us, be not, literally, their 
work; — they have been, undoubtedly, 
chargeable with acting upon the prin- 
ciples which it contains, in ^ cases in 
which they had an opportunity of car- 
rying these principles into effect. This 
^ill appear if we attend to the testi^- 
mony of some of the most learned and 
impartial historians who have attempt 
ted to delineate their character. 

Dr. Mosheim^ whose erudition and 
laborious fidelity, in gefieral, as an ec- 
clesiastical historian, are well known, 
gives the following dark picture of the 
moral system of this order. — " In the 
sphere of morals, the Jesuits made 
still more dreadful and atrocious in^ 
roads than in that of religion. Did 
we aiHrmi that they have perverted 
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and oorrupted almost all the various 
bcanrhes and precepts of morality, we 
should not express sufficiently the per- 
oicious tendency of their maxima. 
Were ue t^o go still further, and main- 
tain thai they have sapped and de- 
stroyed hs vefyfounriations, we should 
maintain no more than what innumer- 
able writj^rs of the Romish Church 
abundantly testify, and what many of 
the most illustrious communities of 
that Chjurch publicly lament. Those 
who brin^ this dreadful charge against 
the sons of Loyola^ have taken abim- 
dant precautions to vindicate them- 
selves against the reproach of calumny 
in this matter. They have published 
several .maxims inconsistent with all 
regard for virtue, and even decency, 
which they have drawn from the moral 
writin£:s of that Order, and more es- 
pecially from the numerous produc- 
tions of its casuists.'': — And again ; — 
'* After what has been observed in re- 
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iation to the moral system of the Je^- 
suit8» it will not be difficult to assign 
a reason for the remarkable propensity 
that is discovered by kings, princes^ 
the nobility and gentry, of both sexes, 
and an innumerable multitude of per- 
sons of all raiiks and conditions, to 
commit their consciences to the direc- 
tion, and their youth to the care, of 
the' brethren of this Society. It is, no 
doubt, highly convenient for persons, 
who do not pretend to a rigid obser- 
vance of the duties of religion and 
morality, to have spiritual guides, who 
diminish, the guilt of transgression; 
disguise«the deformity of vice; let 
loose the reins to all the passions; nay, 
even nourish them by their dissolute 
precepts ; and render the way to hea- 
ven as easy, as agreeable and as 
smooth as is possible."* 
Nor is the representation given of 

* Eccles. HijBt. Cent. xvii. Sect. ii. part i. 
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this Society by Dr. RobertsoUf tht 
learaed and eloquent tiistoiisya of 
Charles V. in any respect more favor- 
able. " As it was/^ fae remarks, " for 
the honor and advantage of this socie- 
ty, that its members should possess an 
ascendant over persons in high rank, 
or of great power, the desire of acquir- 
ing and preserving such a direction of 
their conduct, with greater facility,has 
led the Jesuits to propagate a system 
of relaxed and pliant morality, which 
accommodates itself to the passions <^ 
men, which justifies theirvices, which 
tolerates their imperfections, vvtiich 
authorises almost every action that 
the most audacious or crafty politician 
would wish to perpetrate.'^ i^nd fur« 
ther on :— ^^' ft was a fundi^mental 
maxim with the Jesuits, from their first 
institution, not to publish the rules of 
their order. These they kept concealed 
as an impenetrable mystery. They 
never communicated them to staan* 
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gers, nor even to the greater part of 
their own members. They refused to 
produce them when requii;ed by courts 
of justice ; and, by a strange solecism 
in policy, the civil power in different 
countries, authorized or connived at 
the establishment of an order of men, 
whose constitution and laws were con- 
cealed with a solicitude, which alone 
was a good reason for excluding 
thorn."* 

And even Mr. Hume^ though far 
from being rigid in his moral princi* 
ple9, or particularly prejudiced against 
the Romish Cjiurch ; and although he 
manifests a disposition to give due 
credit to the Jesuits in regard to points 
for which they might be considered 
as meriting commendation; — ^yet sums 
up their character in the following de- 
cisive language : — " This reproach, 
however, they must bear from posteri- 

* BoBERTBON's Charles v. Vol. ii. p. 488, 494. 

b 
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ty, that, by the very nature of thdr 
institution, they were engaged to per- 
vert learning, the only |!^ectual 
remedy against superstition^ into a 
nourishment of that infirmity; and 
as their erudition was chiefly of 
the ecclesiastical and scholastic kind, 
(though a few members have cultiva- 
ted polite literature) they were only 
the more enabled, by that acquisition, 
to refine away the plainest dictates oif 
morality, dnd to erect a regular system 
of casuistry, by which prevarication, 
perjury, and every crime, where it 
served th eir ghostly purposes, might 
be justified and defended."* 

It is no valid objection to the truth 
of these representations, that some in- 
dividuals of eminent piety and chris- 
tian devotedness, have, now and then, 
been found in this far famed Society. 
The constitution of their Order, before 

* Historjf of Englandy v. p. 238. 
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ittuded to, affords an ample solution 
of this apparent difficulty. The truth 
is, the Jesuits, among a great majori- 
ty of unprincipled members, found it 
necessary to have ajew^ of high litera- 
ry an^ theological qualifications, uni- 
ted with exemplary piety, because 
there were some departments of their 
public service, for which such men 
alone were fitted. From these^ we 
are told, they withheld, sis for as pos- 
sible, and, in some cases completely^ 
all knowledge of the profligate parts 
of their system. The frame of their 
government was such as to admit of 
this : — and in this way we are to ac- 
count for the fact that two or three 
names precious to the friends of piety, 
and a few others of honorable reputa- 
tion, have been found in the catalogue 
of their members. These men were 
selected for high and worthy work, 
and were, of course, according to the 
system of the order, kept in ignorance 
2b 
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of the worst features of their practical 
system. Nay, it seems to have been 
an important object with the leaders 
of the Society, to have a number of 
members, decidedly pious and exem- 
plary in iheir whole character, whose 
word would be implicitly credited by, 
all who knew them, and who, in case 
of the " Secreta Monita," and other 
obnoxious principles of the Order, be- 
coming public, might be able, with 
truth, to declare, that they knew noth- 
ing of their existence. 
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The following master-piece of religious 
policy, was published many years since, in 
Latin, French and Dutch. 

Mr. John Schipper, a Bookseller at Am- 
sterdam, bought one of them at Antwerp, 
among other books, and afterw^ards re-print- 
ed it. The' Jesuits being informed that he 
had purchased this book, demanded it back 
from him ; but he had then sent it to Ho- 
land. One of the Society, who lived at 
Amsterdam, hearing it said soon after to a 
Catholic Bookseller, by name Van Eyk, that 
Schipper was printing a book which con- 
cerned the Jesuits; replied, that if it was 
only the Rules of the Society, he should 
not be under any concern ; but desired he 
would inform l^mself what it was. 

Being told by the Bookseller, that it was 
the /Secret instructions of the Societt/; the 
3 b 
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gCKJd father, shrugging up his shoulders, and 
knitting his brow, said, that he saw no 
remedy but denying that this piece came 
from the Society. 

The Reverend Fathers however thought 
it more advisable to purchase the whole edi- 
tion, which they soon after did, some few 
copies excepted ; from one of these it was 
afterwards re-printed, with' this account pre- 
fixed ; which is there said to be taken, from 
iwo Roman Catliolicsj men of credit. 
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These private insttuctions must be care- 
ftiDy retained and kept by the superiois in 
their own hands, ana by them be c<»nniii- 
nicated only to a few of the professors ; and 
when it shall be judged for the benefit of the 
Society, divulge some of them to stich as are 
non-professors ; but even these tmi^ be done 
under the strictest ties of secrecy, and net m 
rules commiUed to wrid% by others, but as 
deduced from the experience of him that 
dictates. And since many of the professors 
must necessarily from hence be acquaint^ 
with these private advices ; the Society has 
therefore, from their first estahMshment, ta- 
ken care, that no one who is in the secret 
can betake himself to any other order but 
that of the Carthusians; and this, from the 
strict retirement in which, they Hve, and the 
inviolable silence they are obliged to ; which 
the holy see has been pleased to confirm. 

The greatest care imaginable rnyst be^ 
also taken that these instructions do not &11 
into the hands of strangers, for fear, out of 
envy to our order, they should give them a 
sinister interpretation : but if this (which 
God forbid I) should happen, let it be posi- 
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lively denied that these are (he principles of 
the Society, and such denial be confirmed 
by those of our members which we are sure 
know nothing of them ; by this means, and 
by confronting these with our puldic instruc- 
tions, printed or written, our credibility will 
be estabUshed beyond opposition. 

Let the superiors also carefully and wa- 
rily inquire, whether discovery has been 
made of these instructions by any of our 
members to strangers ; and let none trans- 
cribe, or suffer them to be transcribed, either 
for himself or others, without die consent 
of the general or provincial. And if any 
one be suspected of incapacity to keep sucb^ 
important secrets, acquaint him not of you^^ 
suspicion, but dismiss him. 
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THE 
iECBET INSTRUCTIONS' 

OP THS 

JESUITS. 

CHAP. I. 

How the Society must behave them* 
selves when they begin any new foun- 
dation. 

I. It will be of great importance for the 
rendering our members agreeable to the 
inhabitants of the place where they design 
their settlement, to set forth the end of <Le 
Society, in the manner prescribed by our 
statutes, which lay down, that the society 
ought as diligently to seek occasions of doing 
good to their neighbors, as to themselves; 
wherefore, let them with humility discharge 
the meanest offices hi the hospitals, frequently 
visit the sick, the poor, and the prisoners, 
and readily and indiff^^itly take the con- 
fessions of all, that the novelty of such un- 
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common and difldisive charity, may excite ia 
the principal inhaHtants, an admiration of 
our conduct, and forcibly draw them into an 
affection for us. 

n. Let it be remembered by all, that the 
privilege to exercise the ministry of this So- 
ciety, must be requested in a modest and 
religious maimer, and that they must use 
their best endeavors to gain chiefly the favor 
of such ecclesiastics and secular persons, of 
whose authority they may stand in need. 

III. 'Let them also remember to -visit dis- 
tant places, where, having Remonstrated the 
necessities of the Society, they shall readily 
receive the most in^(X>nsiderable alms, whicn 
afterwards being bestowed on other objects, 
may edify those which are as yet unac- 
quainted with our Society, and stir them up 
to a greater Uberality to us. 

lY . Let all seem as though they breathed 
the same spirit, and consequently learn the 
same exterior behaviour, that by such an 
uniformity in so great a diversity of men, all 
may be edified. But if any obstinately per- 
lEOst in a contrary deportment, let them be 
immediatdy dismissed, as dangerous persons, 
and hurtftil to the Society. 

Y. At their first settlement, let our mem- 
bers be cautious of purchasing lands ; but if 
they happen to buy such as are well situated, 
let this be done in the nameof some fidthful 
and trusty Mend* And that our poverty 
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may have the more colorable gloss of feality, ' 
let the purchases, adjacent to the places 
wherem our colleges are founded, be assign- . 
ed by the provincial to coUeges at a distance; \ 
by which means it will be impossible that i 
princes and magistrates can ever attain to , 
a certain knowledge v^hai the revenues of I 
the Society amount to. 

VI. Let no places be pitched upon by any 
, of our members for founding a college but 
opulent cities: the end of the Society being 
the imitation of our blessed Saviour, who 
made his principal residence in the metropo- 
lis of Judea, and only transiently visited 
the less remarkable places. 

Vn. Let the greatest sums be always ex- ^ 
torted from widows, by frequent remon- 
strances of our extreme necessities. 

Vin. In every province, let none but the . 
principal be fully apprised of the real_yalue 
of our revenues; and let what is contained 
in the treasury of Rome be always kept as 
ian inviolable secret. 

IX. Let it he publicly demonstrated, and 
every where declared by our members in 
their private conversation, that the only end 
of their coming there was, for the instruction 
of youth, andthegood andwelfareof the inha- 
bitants; that they do all this without the least 
view of reward, or respect of persons, and that 
they are not an incumbrance upon the people, 
as other religious orders constantly are. 
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CHAP. H. 

In what manner the Society must de" 
port J that they may work themselves 
intOj and after that preserve afa-- 
miliaria with pnncesj nopkmenf 
and persons of the greatest distinc- 
tion. 

I. Princes and persons of distmction every 
where must by all means be so managed, 
that we may have their ear, and that will 
easily secure their hearts : by which way of 
proceeding, all persons will become our crea-^ 
tures, and no one will dare to give the Society 
the least disquiet or opposition. 

II. That ecclesiastical persons gain a great 
footing in the favor of princes and noUemen, 
by winking at their vices, and putting a 
favorable construction on whatever they do 
amiss, experience convinces; and this we 
may observe in their contracting of marriages 
with their near relations ^d kindred, or the 
like. It must be our business to encourage 
such, whose inclination lies this way, by 
leading them up in hopes, that through our 
assistancethey may easily obtain a dispensa- 
tion ^om the Pope; and no doubt he wilt 
readily grant it, if proper reasons be urged. 
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parellel cases produced and opinions quoted 
which countenance such actions, when the 
common good of mankind, and the greater 
advancement of God's glory, which are the 
only end and design of the Society, are pre- 
tended to be the sole motives to them. 

III. The same must be observed when the 
prince happens to engage in any enterprise 
which is not equally approved by all his no- 
bility ; for in such cases, he must be egged on 
aniexcited^ whilst they, on the other hand, 
must be dissuaded from opposing him, and 
adyised to acquiesce in all his proposals. But 
this must be done only in generals, always 
avoiding particulars: lest, upon the ill suc- 
cess of the affair, the miscarriage be thrown 
upon the Society. And should ever the ac- 
tion be called in question^ care must be taken 
to have instructions always ready, plainly 
forbidding it ; and these also must bebacked 
with the authority of some senior members, 
who being wholly ignorant of the matter, 
must attest upon oath, that such groundless 
insinuations are a malicious and base impu^ 
tation on the Society. 

IV. It will also very much further us in 
gaining the favor of princes, if our members 
artfuUy worm themselves, by the interest of - 
others into honorable embassies to foreign. 
£Ourts in their behalf; but especially to &e 
Pope and great monarchs ; for by such op- 
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portunities, they will be in a capacity both to 
recommend themselves and their Society. 
To this end therefore, let none but thorough 
zealots for our interest, and persons well ver- 
sed in the schemes and institution of the 
Society, be ever pitched upon for such pur- 
poses. 

V. Above all, due care must be taken to 
curry favor with the minions and domestics 
of princes and noblemen ; whom by small 
presents, and many offices of piety, we may 
60 far byass, (bias,) as by means of them to 
get a faithful intelligence of the bent of their 
master's humours and inclinations; thus will 
the Society be the better qualified to chime 
in with all their tempers. 

VI. How much the Society has benefited 
firom their engagements in marriage-treaties, 
the house of Austria and Bourbon; Poland 
and other kingdoms, are experimental evi- 
dences. Wherefore let such matches be with 
prudence picked out, whose parents are our 
friends, and firmly attached to our inter- 
ests. 

VII. Princesses and ladies of quality are 
easily to be gained by the influence of the 
women of their bed-chamber; for which 
reason we must by all means pay particular 
address to these, for thereby there will be no 
secrets in the family, but what we shall have 
fully disclosed to us. 

" III. In directing the consciences of gieat 
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men, it must be observed, that our confes- 
sors are to follow the opinion of those who 
allow the greater latitude, in opposition to 
that of other religious orders; that, their peni- 
tents being allured^ith the prospect of such 
freedom, may readily relinquish them, and 
wholly depend upon our direction and counsel. 

IX. Prin es, prelates and all others who 
are capable of being signally serviceable to 
the cffder, must be fevoured so far as to be 
made partakers of all the merits of the So- 
ciety, after a proper information of the high 
importance of so great a privilege. 

X. Let these notions be cautiously and 
with cunning instilled into the people, that 
this Society is entrused with a far greater 
power of absolving, even in the nicest cases ; 
of dispensing with fasts ; with paying and 
demanding of debts ; with impediments of 
matrimoiiy, and other conamonjnatt^rs, than 
any other religious order: which insinuations 
will be of such consequence, that many of ne- 
cessity must have recourse to us, and thereby 
lay themselves under the strictest obligations. 

XI. It will be very proper to give invita- 
tions to such to attend our sermons and fel- 
lowships, to hear our orations and declama- 
tions, as also to compliment them with ver- 
ses and theses; to address them in a genteel 
and complaisant manner, and at proper op- 
portunities to give them handsome entertain 
ments. 
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XII. Let proper methods be used to get 
knowledge of the animosities that arise 
among great men, that we may have a ^ger 
in reconciling their differences ; for by this 
means we shall gradually become acquain- 
ted with their friends and secret affairs, and 
of necessity engage one of the parties in our 
interests. 

XIII. But should discovery haf)pen to be 
made, that any person serves either king or 
prince, who is not well-affected towards our 
Society, no stone must be left unturned by 
our members, or which is more proper, 
some other, to induce him by promises, fa- 
vours and preferments, which must be pro* 
cured for him under his king or prince, to 
entertain a friendship for and familiarity with 
us. 

XIV. Let all be very cautious of recom- 
mending or preferring such as have b^en 
any way dismissed from the Society, but 
especially those who of their own accord 
have departed from it; for let them disguise 
it ever so cunningly, nevertheless they always 
retain an implacable hatred against our 
order. 

XV. Finally, Let all with such artfulness 
gain the ascendant over princes, noblemen, 
and the magistrates of every place, that they 
may be ready at our beck, even to sacrifice 
their nearest relations, and most intimate 
^nends, when we say it is for our interest and 

^mtage.. 



CHAP. m. 

How the Society must behave them- 
selves towards those who are at the 
helm of affairs^ and others whOf 
although they be not rich j are not- 
withstanding in a capacity of being 
otherwise serviceable. 

I All that has been before mentionedi 
may in a great measure be applied to these ; 
and we must also be industrious to procure 
their favor against every one that opposes us* 

11. Their authority and wisdom must be 
courted, for obtaining sev^al offices to be 
discharged by us; we must also make a 
l&ndle of their advice with respect to the 
contempt of rich^ ; though at the same time, 
if their secrecy and faith may be depended 
on, we may privately make use of their 
names, in amassing temporal goods for the 
benefit of the society. 

ni. They must be also employ ed in calm- 
ing the minds of the meaner sort of people, 
and in wheedling thenar eraions of the popu- 
lace into tn affection for our society. 

IV. As to bishq)s, prelates, and other su- 
perior ecclesiastics, they must be importuned 
for such things only as shall appear neces- 
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gary; and even for these, with a proper re- 
gard to the diversity of our oc^^asions, and 
the tendency of their indinations to serve us. 

V. In some places, it will be suflficient if 
we can prevail with the prelates and curate^, 
tcr cause those under them only to bear a re- 
veFence to our order, and that they themselves 
will be no hindrance to us in the discharge of 
our ministry. In others, where the Clergy 
are more predominant, as in Germany^ 
Poland^ &c. they must be addressed with 
the profoundest respect, that by their and 
the prince's authority, monasteries, parishes, 
priories, patronages, foundations of masses, 
and religious places may be drawn into our 
clutches 3 and this is no hard matter to be 
obtained, in those places where catholics are 
intermixed with heretics and schismatics. 
And for the better effecting of this, it willbe 
of great importance to remonstrate to tiiese 
prelates the prodigious advantage and merit 
there wiU be in changes of this sort, which 
can hardly be expected from priests seculars, 
and monks. But should they be prevailed 
upon, their zeal must then be rewarded with 
public commendations, and the memory of 
the action transmitted in writing to latest 
posterity. • ^ 

VI. In prosecution of the same end, we 
must engage such prelates to make use of us 
both for confessors and counsellors ; and if 
they at any time aim at higher preferment 
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from the see of Rome, their pretensions must 
be backed with such strong interest of our 
friends in every place, as we shall be almost 
sure not to meet with a disappointment. 

VII. Due care must be also taken by such 
of our members who have intercourse with 
bishops and princes, that the society, when 
these found either colleges or parochial 
churches, may always have the power of 
presenting vicars for the cure of souls ; and 
that the superintendant of the place for the 
time being.be appointed curate, to the end < 
we may grasp the whole government of the 
church ; and its parishioners by that means 
become such vassals to us, that we can ask 
nothing of them, that they will dare to deny 
us. 

- VIII. Wherever the governors of acade^ 
mies hamper our designs, or the catholics or 
heretics oppose us in our foundations ; we 
must endeavor by the prelates to secure the 
principal pulpits ; for by this means, the so- 
ciety at least may some time or other have 
an opportunity of remonstrating their wants, 
and la3dng open their necessities. 

IX. The prelates of the church above all 
others, must be mightily caressed when the 
afijBdr of canonization of any of our members 
is upon the foot; and at such a time, letters 
by all means must be procured from princes 
and noblemen, by whose interest the matter 
may be promoted at the court of Rome* 
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X. If ever it hapj^n that prelates or no- 
blemen are employed in embassies, all caution 
must be taken to prevent them from using 
any religious order that opposes our's, least 
their disaffection to us should be infused into 
their masters, and they propagate it among 
the provinces and cities where we reside. 
And if ever ambassadors of this kind pass 
through provinces or cities where we have 
colleges, let them be received with all due 
marks of honour and esteem, and as hand- 
somely ent^tained as religious decency can 
possibly admit cS, 



CHAP. IV. 

The chief things to be recommended 
to preachers^ and confessors of noble- 
men. 



I. Let the members of our Society direct 
princes and great men in such a manner, 
that they may seem to have nothing else in 
view but the promotion of God's glory; and 
advise them to no other austerity of con- 
science, but what they themselves are wil- 
ling to comply with ; for their aim must not, 
immediately, but by degrees and insensibly, 
be directed towards political and secular do- 
minion. 

II. We must therefore often inculcate into 
them, that honors and preferments in the 
state should always be conferred according 
to the rules of justice ; that God is very 
much offended at princes, when they any 
ways derogatfe fron) this princifile^iand are 
hurried away by the impulse of their pas- 
sions. In the next place, our members must 
with gravity protest, and in a solemn manner 
affirm that the administration of public af- 
fairs is what they with reluctance interfere 
in ; and that the duty of their office obliges 
them oflen to speak such truths as thev 

2c 
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would otherwise omit. When this point is 
once gained, care must be taken to lay be- 
fore them the several virtues persons should 
be furnished with, who are to be admitted 
into public employs : not forgetting slyly to 
recommend to them such as are sincere 
friends to our order : but this must be done 
in such a manner, as not immediately to 
come from us, (unless the princes enjoin it f) 
for it may be effected with a far better grace 
by such as are their favorites and famUiars. 

III. Wherefore, let the confessors and 
|Hreachers belonging to our order, be informed 
by our friends of persons proper for every 
office, and above all, of such as are our bene- 
factors; and whose names let them care- 
ftdly keep by them, that when proper op- 
portunities occur, .they may be palmed upon 
the prince by the -dexterity of our members, 
or their agents. 

IV. Let the confessors and preachers al- 
ways remember, with complaisance and a 
winning address, to sooth princes, and never 
give them the least offence in their sermons 
or privale conversations ; to dispossess their 
minds of all imaginary doubts and fears, and 
exhort them principally ta faith, hope, and 
political justice. 

V. Let them seldom or never accept of small 
presents for their own private use, but rather 
recommend the common necessities of the 
province or college. At home, let chambers 
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plainly furnished content them ; and let them 
not appear in showy dresses, but be ready at 
every turn to administer their ghostly ad- 
vice to the meanest person about the palace; 
lest they give others occasion to believe, they 
are willing to be helpful to none but the 
great 

VI. Immediately upon the death of any 
person in post, let them take timely care to 
get some friend of our Society preferred in his 
room ; but this must be cloaked with such 
cunning and management, as to avoids 
giving the least suspicion of our intending 
to usurp the prince's authority ; for this rea- 
son, (as has been already said) we ourselves 
must not appear in it, but make a handle of 
the artifice of some faithfiil friends for effect- 
ing our designs, whose power may screen 
them from the envy which might otherwise 
fall heavier upon the Society. 
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CAP. V. 

What kind of conduct must be observed 
towards such religious persons as 
are employed in the same ecclesias- 
ticdl functions with us. 

I. We must not be discouraged or beat 
down by this sort of men, but take proper 
opportunites, demonstrably to convince prin- 
ces, and others in authority, who are in any 
way attached to our inter^ that our order 
contains the perfection of all others, excepting 
only their cant and outward austerity of life 
and dress ; but if another order should claim 
pre-eminence in any particular, that it is our's 
which shines with the greatest lustre in the 
church of God. 

II. Let the defects of other religious orders 
be diligently canvassed and remarked, and, 
after fiill cliscovery, gradually published to 
our faithfiil *iends, but always with pru- 
dence and a seeming sorrow ; and let it be 
pretended, that it is not ingtheir power to 
acquit themselves so happily as we, even in 
the discharge of thofl» functions '.which are 
common to us both. 

m. But far gteater efforts must be made 
against those, who attempt setting up schools 
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for the education of youth, in places where 
any of our members do the same akeady 
with honor, and advantage. And in this 
case, princes and magistrates njust be told, 
that such, unless timely prevented, will cer- 
tainly prove nufeeries of tumults and sedi- 
tion ; for childre&, from different methods of 
instruction, must necessarily imbibe different 
principle; and lastly, we must persuade 
them, that no society but our's is qualified 
for discharging an office of so great impor- 
tance. 

IV. And should these religious orders pro- 
cure license from the pope, or obtain recom- 
mendations from cardinals, our members 
must oppose these by the interest of princes 
and noblemen, who should inform his holi- 
ness of the merits of our society, and its capa- 
city for the peaceful education of youth ; and 
let this be corroborajted by testimonies from 
the magistrates of the place, concerning the 
good behaviour and faithful instruction of 
such as are committed to our care. 

V. In the mean time, let our members l3e 
mindful to give the public some signal in- 
stances of their virtue and learning, by di- 
recting their fpipils in the presence of the 
gentry, magistrates, and populace, in their 
several studies, or engaging them in the 
performance of some other scholastic exer- 
cises proper for gaining public applause. 



CHAP. VI. 

Of proper methods for inducing rich 
widows to he liberal to our Society. 

I. For the managing this affair, lei such 
members only be choeen as are advanced in 
age, of a Uvely complexion and agreeable 
conversation ; let these frequently visit such 
widows, and the minute they begin to shew 
any affection towards our onkr, then is the 
time to lay before them the good works and 
merits of the Society ; if they seem kindly 
to give ear to tins, and begin to visit our 
churches, we must by all means take care 
to provide them confessors, by whom they 
may be well admonished, especially to a con- 
stant perseverance in their state of widow- 
hood ; and this, by enumerating and prais- 
ing the advantages and felicity of a single 
life; and let them pawn their faiths, and 
themselves too as a security, that a firm con- 
tinuance in such a pious resolution, will in- 
fallibly purchase an eternal merit, and prove 
a most effectual means of escaping, the other- 
wise certain pains of purgatory. 

II. And let the same confessors persuade 

them to engage in beautifying some chapel or 

oratory in their own houses, as .a properplace 

heir daily meditations and devotions ; by 
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this means, they will be more easily disen- 
gaged from the conversation and addiess of 
importunate suitors ; and although they have 
a chaplain of their own, yet never let the 
confesisors desist from celebrating mass, nor 
on all occasions giving them proper exhorta- 
tions ; and to be sure (if possible) to keep the 
chaplain under. 

III. Matters which relate to the manage- 
ment of the house, must be changed insen- 
sibly, and with the greatest prudence, regard 
being had to person^ place, affection and de- 
votion. « 

IV. Care must be taken to remove such 
servants particularly, as do not keep a good 
understanding with the Society, but let this 
be done by little and Uttle; and when we have 
managed to work them out, let such be re- 
commended as already are, or willingly would 
become our creatures; thus shall we dive 
into every secret, and have a finger in every 
affair transacted in the family. 

V. The confessor must manage his mat- 
ters so, that the widow may have such faith 
in him, as not to do the least thing without 
his advice, and his only ; which he may oc- 
casionally insinuate to be the only basis of 
her spiritual edification. 

VI. She must be advised to the frequent 
use and celebration of the sacraments, but 
especially that of penance ; because in that 
she freely makes a discovery of her most se^ 
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eret thoughts, and every temptation. In the 
next place, let her frequently communicate, 
and apply for instructions to her confessor ; 
to the performance of which, she must he in- 
vited by promises of some prayers adapted 
to her particular occasions; and lastly, let 
her every day rehearse the litany, and 
^ictly examine her conscience. 

Vll, It will be .also a great help to the 
obtaining a perfect knowledge of all her in- 
clinations, to prevail with her to repeat a 
general confession, although she has former- 
ly made it to another. 

Tin. Discourses must be made to her con- 
cerning the advantages dfthe state of widow- 
hood, the inconveniences of wedlock, espe- 
cially when it is repeated^ and the dangers 
to which mankind expose themselves by it ; 
but above all, such as more particularly affect 
her. 

IX. It will be proper, every now and then, 
cunningly to propose to her some match, but 
such a one, be sure, as you know she has an 
aversion to; and if it be thought that she 
has a kindness for any one^let his vices and 
failings be represented to her in a proper 

S^t, that she may abhor the thoughts of 
tering her condition with any person what- 
soever. 

X. When therefore it is manifest, that she . 
is well disposed to continue a widow, it will 
then be time to recommend to her a spiritual 
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life, but not a recluse one, the inconvenien- 
ces of which must be magnified to her ; 
but such a one as PavlcHs or Eustochivls^ 
(fee. and let the confessor, having as soon as 
possible prevailed with her to make a vow of 
chastity, for two or three years at least, take 
due care to oppose all tendencies to a second 
marriage ; and then all conversation with 
men, and diversions even with her near re- 
lations and kinsfolks must be forbid hei, un- 
der pretence of entering into a stricter union 
with God. As for the ecclesiastics, who 
either yisit the widow, or receive visits fi^om 
her, if they all cannot be worked out, yet let 
none be admitted but what are either re- 
commended by some of our Society, or are 
dependants upon them.. 

XL When we have thus far gained our 
point, the widow must be, by Httle and little, 



^ excited to the performance of good-works, 

I especially those of charity ; which, however, 

f she must by no means be suffered to do, 

' without the direction of her ghostly father, 

f since it is of the last importance to her soul, 

that her talent be laid out with a prospect of 

obtaining spiritual interest; and since charity 

ill-applied, often proves the cause and incit^ 

ment to sins, which effaces the merit and 

reward that might otherwise attend it» 



GHAP. VII. * 

How such widows are to be secured^ 
and in what manner their effects are 
to be disposed of. 

I. -They are perpetually to be pressed to 
a perseverance in their devotion and good 
works, in such manner, that no week pass 
in which they do not, of thei? own accord, 
lay somewhat apart out of their abundance, 
for the honor of C'hrist, the blessed Virgin, 
or their patron saint ; and let them dispose 
of it in relief of the poor^ or in beautifying of 
churches, till they are entiiely stripped of their 
superfluous stores, and unnecessary riches. 

II. But if, besides their general acts of 
beneficence, they shew a particular liberality 
to us, and continue in a course of such lauda- 
ble works, let them be made partakers of all 

the merits of the Society, and favored with ^ 
a special indulgence from the provincial, or % 
even from the general, if their quality be 
tuch as may in some measure demand it 

III. If they have made a vow of chastity, 
let tlnftm, according to our custom, renew it 
twice a year ; and let the day whereon this 
is done, be set apart for innocent recreations 
with the members of the Society 
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IV. Let them be frequently visited, and 
entertained in an agreeable manner, with 
spiritual stories ; and also diverted with plea- 
sant discourses, according to their particular 
humors and inclinations. 

V. They must not be treated with too 
much severity in confession, lest we make 
them morose and ill-tempered, unless their 
feivor be so far engaged by others, that there 

> is danger of not regaining it; and in this 
case, great discretion is to be used, in forming 
a judgment of the natural inconsistency 
of women. 

VI. Good management must be used to 
prevent their visiting the churches of others, 
or seeing their feasts, but especially those x)f 
religious orders ; for which purpose, let them 
hear it often repeated, that all the indul- 
gences of other orders are with greater extent 
contained in our's 

VII. If they propose to put on a weed, 
give them the liberty of such a becoming 
dress as has in it an air both religious and 
fashionable: that they may not think they 
are altogether to be governed by their spiri- 
tual guide. Lastly, if there be no suspicion 
of their inconstancy, but they are, on th^ 
contrary, faithful and liberal to our Society, 
allow them in moderation, and without of- 
fence, whatever pleasures they have in in- 
i^lination to. 

VIII. Let wotnen that are young, and 
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descended from rich and noble parents, be 
placed with th6se widows, that they may, by 
degrees, become subject to our directions and 
accustomed to our method of Uving : as a 
governess to these, let some woman be chosen 
and appointed by the femily confessor ; let 
these submit to all the censures, and other 
customs of the Society ; but such as will not 
conform themselves, immediately dismiss to 
their parents, or those who put them to us, ^ 
and let them be represented as untractably 
stubborn, and of a perverse disposition. 

IX. Nor is less care to be taken of their 
health and recreations than of their salvation; 

. wherefore if ever they complain of any in- 
disposition, immediately all fasting, canvas, 
discipline, and other corporal penance must 
be forbidden ; nor let them be permitted to 
stir abroad even to church, but be tended at 
home with privacy and care. If they secretly 
steal into the gaiden, or college, seem as if 
you knew it not, and allow them the liberty 
of conversation and private diversions with 
those whose company is most agreeable to 
them. 

X. That the widow may dispose of what 
iiiihe has in favor of the Society, set as a pat- 
tern to her, the perfect state of holy men, 
who having renounced the world, and for- 
saken their parents, and all that they had, 
with great- resignation and cheerfulness of 
tfiind devoted. themselveis to the service of 
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God. For the better effecting of this, let 
what is contained in the- constitution and 
statutes of the Society relatingto this kind of 
renunciation, and forsaking of all things, be 
explained to them, and let several instances 
of widows be brought, who thus in a short 
time became saints, in hopes of being cano- 
nized, if they continued such to the end. 
And let them be apprized, that our Society 
. will not fail to use their interest at the .court 
of Rome for the obtaining such a favor, 

XI. Let this be deeply imprinted on their 
minds, ihat, if. they desire to enjoy perfect 
peace of conscience, they must, as well in 
matters temporal as spiritual, without the 
least murmuring, or inward reluctance, en- 
tirely follow the direction of their confessor, 
as one particularly allotted them by divine 
providence. 

XII. They must be also instrdcted upon 
every occasion, that their bestowing of alms 
to ecclesiastics, and even to the religious of 
an approved and exemplary life, without the 
knowledge and approbationof their confessor, 
is not equally meritorou^ in the siajht of God. 

XIII. Let the confessors take (liligeot care 
to prevent such widows as are theirpenitentBj 
from visiting wecclesiaf'iics of other orders^ or 
entering into familiarity with themj under 
any pretence whatsoever; for which end, 
let them, at proper opportunities, cry up the 
Society as infinitely superior to all other oi- 
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<iers ; of the greatest service in the church of 
Grod, and of greater authority with the Pope, 
and all princes; and that it is the most per- 
fect in itself, in that it discards all persons 
offensive or unqualified, from its communi- 
ty, and therefore is purified from that scum 
and dregs with which the monks are infect- 
ed, who, generally speaking, are a set of men 
unlearned, stupid, and slothful, negligent of 
their duty, and slaves to their bellies. 

XIV. Let the confessors propose to them, 
and endeavor to persuade them to pay small 
pensions and contributions towards the year- 
ly support of colleges and professed houses, 
but especially of the professed house at 
Rome; nor let them foiget.the ornaments of 
churches, wax-tapers, wine, &c. things ne- 
cessary in the celebration of the sacrifice of 
the mass. 

XV. If any widow does in her life-time 
make over her whole estate tp the Society ; 
whenever opportunity offers, but especially 
when she is seized with sickness, or in dan- 

. ger of life, let some take care to represent to 
her the poverty of the greatest number of oiu: 
colleges, whereof many just erected have 
hardly as yet any foundation ; engage her, 
by a winning behavior and ii^ducting argu- 
ments, to such a liberality, as (you must per- 
suade her) will lay a certain foundation for 
her eternal happiness. 

XVI. The same art must be used with 
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princes and other benefactors; for they must 
be wrought up to a belief, that these are the 
only acts which will perpetuate their memo- 
ries in this world, and secure them eternal 
glory in the next : but ^ould any persons 
out of ill-will pretend to trum^up the ex- 
ample of our Saviour, who had nbt^ whereon 
to lay his head, and from thence urge, that 
the Society of Jesus ought to distinguish 
themselves by their poverty : in answer to 
such insinuations as these, we must serious- 
ly inculcate on the minds of all, that the 
state of the church, being altered from what 
it was; and now changed into a monarchy, 
it cannot maintain its ground against migh- 
ty enemies, unless supported by great au- 
thority and fbwer, and that it is that little 
stone which was foretold by the prophet, 
should be hewn out of the rock, and after- 
wards rise into a vast mountain. 

XVII. Those who are inclined to acts of 
charity, and the adorning of temples, should 
be frequently told, that the heighth of perfec- 
tion consists in withdrawing their affections 
from earthly things, thereby making Christ 
and his followers possessors of them. 

XVIII. But since our expectations must 
necessarily be less from widows that educate 
their children for the business of the world ; 
we shall now proceed to lay down methods 
proper for preventing this inconvenience. 



CAP. Vllt 

How widows children are to.be treated f 
that they may embrace religion^ or a 
devoted life* 

I. As it will behove the widows to act with 
resolution, so must we proceed with gentle- 
ness upon this occasion. Let the mothers be 
instructed to use their children harshly, even 
from their cradles, by plying them with re- 
proof and frequent chastisements, &c. And 
when their daught^s are near grown up to 
discretion, let them then be especially denied 
the common dress and ornaments of their 
sex; at all times offering up prayers to God, 
that he would inspire t£sm with a desire of 
entering into a religious order, and promising 
them very plentiful portions^ on condition they, 
would become nuns; let then^ay before them 
the many inconveniencies attending ^very 
one in a married state, imd those in parti- 
cular which they themselves have foimd by 
woful experience ; often lamenting the great 
misfortunes of their younger years, in not 
having preferred a single life. , And lastly, 
let them persist to use diem in this manner, 
that their daughters may think of a religious 
state, being tiied by leading such a life with 
their mothers. 
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II. Let our members converse familiarly 
with their sons, and if they seem fit for om* 
turn, introduce them occasionally into the 
college, and let ev^y thing be shown with 
the best fe.ce, to invite them to enter them- 
selves of the order : as the gardens, vine- 
yard, country-seats, and vills, where those of 
our Society passman agreeable hfe : let them 
be informed of our travels into several parts 
of the world, of our familiarity with princes, 
and whatever else may be agreeable to youth : 
let them see the outward neatness of our re- 
fectories and chambers, the agreeable inter- 
course we have one with another, the easi- 
ness of our rules, which yet has the promise 
of the glory of God: and lastly, the pre- 
eminence of our order above all oUiers ; not 
forgetting, amidst our discourses of piety, to 
entertain them also with pleasant and di-r 
verting stones. 

III. Let us now and then (as if by divine 
inspiration) exhort them to religion in gene- 
ral ; and then artfiilly insinuate the perfec- 
tion and conveniences of our institution above 
others : and take care to set in a due light, 
both in public exhortations and private dis- 
courses, how heinous a crime it is to resist 
the immediate call of God, and lastly, let 
them be soothed to the performance of spiri- 
tual exercises, to determine them id the 
choice of such a state of life. 

IV. We must also take care to provide for 

n 
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these youths, tutors that are firmly attached 
to our interest ; who must keep a strict eye 
over them, and continually exhort them to 
such a course of life : but should they seem 
reluctant, abridge them of some of their for- 
mer liberties, that by such restraint they may 
become conformable. Let their mothers set 
forth the difficulties which the family labor 
un(tor; and if, after all, they cannot be 
brought of their own accord to desire admis- 
sion into the Society^ send them to distant 
colleges belonging to the order, under the 
notion of keeping them closer to their studies; 
and from their mothers let them receive little 
countenance, but let our members make use 
of the most alluring behaviour, that their 
^aSeptions may be brought over to us. 



CHAP. IX. 

Of increasing the revenues of our 
colleges. 

I. Never admit any person, if it can well 
be prevented, to his last degree, so tong as 
he shall hjive an expectation of any estate 
falling to him, unless he has a brother in the 
Society who is younger than himself, or 
some other important reasons require it; but 
above all things, aiid in every action, the 
increase of the Society must be regarded, 
for ends known to the superiors ; who in this 
point (no doubt) agree that, for the greater 
displaying of God's glory, the Shurch should 
be restor^ to its ancient splendor, by the 
perfect harmony of all its clergy. Where- 
fore let it frequently, in ev^ place, be pub- 
lished, that the Society consists partly of 
professors so very poor, that, excepting the 
daily alms of the faithful, they are entirely 
destitute of the common necessaiies of life; 
and partly of others, poor indeed, but pos- 
sessed of some little matters, by help whereof 
they subsist, being, neither for their studies, 
nor the dutiesthey perform, an incumbrance 
to the people, as other mendicants are. 
Therefore let confessors of princes, and no- 
blemen, widows and others, (from whom our 
2 D 
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expectations may reasonably be large) with 
great seriousness inculcate this notion, that 
while we administer to them in divine and 
spiritual things, they at least should, in re- 
turn, contribute to us of their earthly and 
temporal : and let no opportunity ever be 
sUpt of receiving from them whatever is 
offered : and if any thing be promised, and 
the performance delayed, take care to remind 
them thereof with prudence, and in such a 
manner as may best conceal our love of riches. 
But should any confessors, either of noble- 
men, or others, seem the least neghgent to 
put in practice these rules, let him, at a proper 
opportunity, be removed, and put another 
more fit in his room ; and should it be ne- 
cessary, for the greater satisfaction of the 
penitents, let Him be sent to one of the most 
distant colleges, saying, that a person of his 
ability, would be there of much greater service . 
to the Society : for we have lately been in- 
formed that several young widows, being 
snatched away by sudden death, did not 
bequeath to us their valuable effects through 
, the negligence of some members who did not 
take care to accept of them in due time ; for 
in getting these things, regard is not to be 
had to the time, but the good inclination of 
the penitent. 

n. Let various wiles be used to draw 
prelates, canons, pastors, and other rich eccle- 
piasticsj to the exercise of spiritual acts, that 
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through their afTectioa for holy things, we 
may gradually gain them to the Society ; and 
by that means promise ourselves to be insome 
measure partakers of their Uberality. 

DI. Confessors must remember to sift out of 
their penitents, at proper opportunities, what 
fitmily, relations, parents, friends, and effects, 
they have : then learn their reversions, state, 
intention, and resdutjon, which they must 
endeavor to mould in favor of the Society, if 
it be not so already. If, at first trial, we 
have prospect of advantage, (it beingimproper 
to pry ink) all thipgs at once) let the same, 
confessor^ under pretence of better clearing 
their conscience, or doing some soul saving 
penance, strictly enjcHn them to make weekly 
confessions ; and gravely, and with a seem- 
ing honest intention, invite them to it, that be 
may have the better opportunity to propose 
the questions, at several times, which he 
could not so conveniently offer at once. The 
matter succeeding according to his wish; if 
it be a female penitent, let all ways be tried 
to induce her to persist in frequent confessions, 
and constant attendance on the service of the 
church , if a male, to frequent the company 
of the members of our Society, and to en- 
deavor lo enter into a familiarity with them, 
lY. What has been said, in relation to 
widows, must be made use of towards mer- 
chants, rich<:itizens, and married people who 
are childless ] whose entire estates the Society 
3d 
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may often acquire, provided these rules be 
prudently put in practice : but, chiefly they 
must be observed with respect to rich female 
devotees, who often converse with our mem- 
bers; upon whose account the common people 
can but grumble at most, unless they happen 
to be descended from very noble families. 

V. Let the rectors of colleges endea* 
vor to procure thorough information, of the 
houses, gardens, farms, vine-yards, villages, 
and other effects, belonging to the prime 
nobility, merchants and citizens ; and (if 
possible) of the taxes and rents w^ which 
they are incumbered : but this may be done 
with caution, and most eiffectually at con- 
fessions, in famiUar conversation, and private 
discourses. And whenever a confessor Jias 
got a rich penitent, let him immediately in* 
form the rectors, and try all wiiming artifices 
to secure hiiti. 

VL But the whole success of our aflairs 
turns chiefly on this point ; viz. That all 
our members, by studying a compliance with 
every one's humor, work themselves into the 
good graces of their penitents, and others 
they converse with; to which end, where 
places are inhabited by the rich and noble^ 
there let the provincials take care to send a 
considerable number; and tha,t they may 

Esrform this with more prudence and success, 
t the rectors not omit giving them fiill in- 
structions (as occasion requires) what a plen- 
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tiful harvest is like to crown their endea- 
vors. 

VII. Let inquiry he made, whether, by 
taking their children into the oider, their 
contracts and possessions may fall to the So- 
ciety ; and if so, whether, should they enter 
into an agieement with us, any part of -their 
effects c^uld be made over to the college, in 
such a manner, that it may, after a limited 
time, revert unto us: and for the better success 
in thi affair, let the necessities of the Socidy, 
and the load of debts they labor under, be 
particularly represented to the nobility and 
those that are rich. 

VIIL If it happen that the widows and 
rich married people, who are our friends, have 
daughters only, let these be persuaded by our 
members to make choice of a religious life ; 
that, a small fortune being left to them, the 
Society may, by degrees, get the rest into 
their possession : and if they have sons who 
are fit for our tura, let them be allured to us, 
and the others be enticed, by the promise of 
small rewards, to enter themselves of different 
orders. * But should there be an only son, let 
no means be omitted for the bringing him 
over to the Society, and freeing him firom all 
fear of his parents; let him be persuaded it is a 
call from above ; and shown how acceptable 
a sacrifice it would be to God, should be de- 
sert his parents without their knowledge or 
consent ; if this be effected, let him enter his 
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noviciate in a remote college, having first 
given informaticm to the general. But if 
diey happen to have hoth sonsand daughters, 
let the daughters he first disposed of in a 
nunnery ; and aftei*wards let the sons he 
drawn into the Society, when they are got 
into, possession of their sisters efiects. 

IX. Let superiors earnestly, but with 
mildness, advise the confessors of such wid- 
ows, and married people, to apply themselves 
industriously for the service oi the Society, 
according to the instructions before laid 
down; but if they will not act comformable 
thereto, let others be substituted in their places^ 
and they removed a good way off, to prevent 
them from keeping up the least correspon- 
dence witli any of the family. 

X. Let tlie widows or other devotees, who 
seem with fervency to aspire at spiritual per- 
fection, be brought to give up all they have 
to the Society, and be contented to Uve upon 
such allowance as ;ive from time to time shall 
think they have occasion for ; that, by easing: 
their minds of the cares and anxieties of 
wordly affairs, they may be more at liberty 
for the service of God. 

XI. The better to convince the world of 
the Society's poverty, let the superiors borrow 
money on bond, of some rich persons who 
are our fiiends, and when it is due defer the 
payment thereof. Afterwards let the perscm 
who lent the money (especially in time of 
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dangerous sickness) be constantly visited, and 
by all methods wrought upon to deliver up 
the bond ; by this means, we shall not be 
mentioned in the deceased's wiD ; and yet 
gain handsomely, without incurring the ill- 
will of their heirs. 

XII. It will also be proper to borrow mo- 
ney of some at a yearly interest, and dispose 
jof it to others at a higher rate, that the in- 
come on one hand may more than answer 
the outgo on the other. For in the mean 
time, it may happen, that our. friends, to 
Avhom we are indebted, compassionating 
the necessities of the Society, when they 
find us engaged in erecting of colleges, or 
building of churches, may by will, or dona- 
tion in theii* life-times, forgive us the interest, 
and maybe the'principal. 

XIII. The Society may also advantage- 
ously traffic undej the borrowed names of 
some rich merchants, our friends ; but never 
without a prospect of certain and abundant 
gain; and this maybe done even to the Indies^ 
which hitherto, by the bountiful favor of God, 
have furnished us not only with souls, but 
also plenteously supplied our coffers with 
wealth. 

XIV. In whatever places our members re- 
side, let them never omit to provide a physi- 
cian who is firm to the interest of the Scciety : 
him let them reconmiend to the sick, and 
prefer before all others ; that he, in return. 
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by extoUing our Society above all other reli- 
gious orders, may occasion us to be called to 
all persons of distinction, when afflicted with 
sickness, but chiefly to such as are past hopes 
of recovery. 

XV. Let the confessors be constant in vi- 
siting the sick, but especially such as are 
thpught to be in danger ; and that the eccle- 
siastics and members of other orders may be 
discarded with a good pretence, let the supe- 
riors take care that when the confessor is 
obliged to withdraw, others may immediately 
succeed, and keep up the sick person in his 
good resolutions. At this time it may be ad- 
viseable to move him by apprehensions of 
hell, &c. at least of purgatory ; and tell him, 
that as fire is quenched by water, so sin is 
extinguished by acts of charity ; and that 
alms can never be better bestowed, than for 
the nourishment and support of such who by 
their calling profess a desire to promote the 
salvation of tlieir neighbor. Thus will the 
sick become partakers of our merit, and by 
it atone for the sins they have committed ; 
for charity covers a multitude of sins. This 
virtue may be also represented to thein as 
that wedding garment, without which no 
one is admitted to the heavenly feast. Next 
let some passages be quoted out of the sacred, 
writ, and holy fathers, which (regard being 
bad to the sick person's capacity) shall be 
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judged most proper for persuading him to a 
compliance. 

XVI. Lastly, let the women who com- 
plain of the vices or ili-humor of th^i^ hus- 
bands, be instructed secretly to withdraw a 
sum of money, that by making an offering 
thereof to God, they may expiate the crinies 
of their sinful help-mates, and secure a par- 
don for them. 



CHAP. X. 

Of the private rigour of discipline in 
the Society. 

I. Whoever hath alienated our female 
devotees or other friends, from our churches, 
or frequent' converse with our members: 
whoever hath withdrawn alms to other 
churches or orders, themselves, or persuaded 
the rich and well-inclined to us, to do it; 
whoever, at the time of disposal of their 
effects, hath shown a greater affection ta 
their near relations, than to the Society : (a 
plain demonstration of an unmortified mind, 
and directly contrary to the thorough mortifi- 
cation enjoined protessors :) whoever hath 
converted the alms of penitents, or of other 
our friends, to the use of theirown necessitous 
kinsfolks : let them all be discarded, as ene- 
mies to the Society, of what age or condition 
soever they be ; yet for this, let some other 
pretence be alleged. But to pievent their 
making complaint of this usage, let them not 
be expeDed immediately, but first be restrain^ 
ed from hearing confessions, be plagued and 
perplexed with exercise of the most servile 
offices; be obliged to perform such duties, to 
which it is evident they have an utter aver- 
sion ; let them be removed from higher 
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studies and honorable employs, and harrassed 
with chapters and public censures , let them 
be debarred of recreations, and conversation 
with stmngers, and be denyed, in dress and 
every thing else, whatever is not absolutely 
necessary ; till by such rigorous methods oi 
chastisement, they become impatient, and 
murmur against us : let them then be dis- 
missed, as persons not duly mortified, 
whose bad example may be pernicious to 
others ; and if the reason of their expulsion 
be required by their parents, or the prelates 
of the church, let them be represented as not 
having the true spirit of the Society. 

p. Let such also be dismissed, \dio make 
a scruple of acquiring riches for the Society, 
and set forth as persons too much in love 
with their own opinions : and if they desire 
to give an account of their actions before the 
provincials, let them not be heard, but com- 
pelled to conform themselves to the statute, 
whicK commands implicit obedience from 
all. 

in. Let us observe, from the first entrance, 
and even from their tender years, who they 
are that make the greatest advances in their 
affection for us : and let such as are found 
to retain a love, either for other orders, the 
poor, or their parents, be, by little and little, 
disposed for dismission, aecording to the me-r 
thod already mentioned, since they are not 
likely to prove of any service to the Society. 



CHAP. XL 

JIow our members are unanimously to 
behave towards those who are expel- 
led the Society. 

I. Since those that are dismissed, do 
frequently very much prejudice the Society, 
by divulging 43uch secrets as they have been 
|Hivy to ; their attempts must therefore be 
obviated in the following manner. Let them 
be prevailed upon, before Uiey are dismissed, 
to give it under their hands, and swear, that 

• they never will, direcUy or indirectly, eitter 
write or speak any thing to the disadvantage 
of the order ; and let the superiors keep upon 
record, the evil inclinations, faiUngs and vices, 
which they, according to the custom of the 
Society, for discharge of their consciences, 
foi-merly confessed : this, if ever they give us 
occasion, may be produced by the &)ciety, 
to the nobility and prelates, as a very good 
handle to prevent their promotion. 

II. Let it be immediately published through 
aU our colleges, that such and such are dis- 
inissed; and let the general causes of their 
expulsion (such as an unmortified mind, 
disobedience, disaffection for spiritual exer- 
cises, an obstinate adherence to their own 
opinionsy&x,.) be highly aggravated. In the 
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next place, let all be advised to keep no cor- 
respondence with them upon any account 
whatsoever. And if strangers should happen 
to make any mention of them, let all our 
members unanimously afiirm, in every public 
place, that the Society expels none without 
weighty causes ; spewing out, as the sea, all 
its dead carcasses, &c. and let such causes 
also be artfully insinuated, which have oc- 
casioned us any ill-will, that their ejectment 
may appear to the world with a more com- 
mendable grace. 

III. In private exhortations, at peoples 
houses, let these be represented as persons 
very turbulent, and continually importuning 
a re-admission into the Society. And let 
their sad fate be industriously aggravated, 
who, after exclusion, have happened to come 
to an untimely or miserable end. 

IV. Whatever accusations these bring 
against us, let them be oppugned by the 
authority of some grave members, who must 
every where declare that the Society dismisses 
none but upon very .good reasons, nor ever 
lopps off members that are sound ; this must 
be confirmed by the zeal and concern we 
show for the souls of all strangers in general : 
how much greater must it therefore be for 
those who are members of our order ? 

V. In the next place, let the Society, by 
all manner of obUgations, endeavor to pre- 
vail upon the noblemen and prelates, with 
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whom the dismissed may have any credit or 
authority, to deny them their countenance : 
and let it be shown that the common good 
of an order, which is as famous as it is useful 
to the church, should always be preferred to 
the private advantage of any particular per- 
son whatsoever : and should they still retain 
an affection for them, it will then be of im- 
portance to lay open the causes of their 
expulsion, and even to aggravate them with 
those we have no positive proof of, so they 
can but be deduced by probable consequence. 

VI. Let all possible care be taken to hinder 
the, promotion of such to offices and prefer- 
ments in the church, who of their own ac- 
cord have relinquished the Society ; unless 
they submit themselves, and all they have 
in the world, to our disposal in such a man- 
ner, that it may plainly appear to every one, 
they are willing to have their whole depen- 
dance on us. 

VII. Let them (as far as is possible) be 
timely removed from the exercise of honora- 
ble functions in the church, such as preach- 
ing, confessing, and publishing of books,&c. 
lest by these means tfiey attract the affection 
and applause of the people. The strictest 
inquiries must therefoie l)e made into their 
lives, manners, and conversations, what they 
apply themselves to, and their very inten- 
tions : to which end, matters must be so 
managed, that we may keep up a good cor- 
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respondence with some of the family in which 
they live, ^nd the minute the least trip be dis- 
covered, or any thing deserving censure, let 
it be industriously spread abroad in the world, 
by some of the lower rank of people, who are 
our friends, that so the noblemen or prelates 
may be restrained from showing thepa any 
farther countenance, for fear of the scandal it 
may bring upon themselves; and should they 
behave so as to leave us no room to find fault, 
let their virtues and laudable actions be de- 
preciated by subtils insinuatione, anddoubtfril 
expressions ; till the esteem and credit they 
liad formerly acquired, be lessened in the 
opinion of the world : for it is altogether for 
the interest of the Society, that the dismissed 
especially such as of their own accord desert 
it,) should be entirely kept under. 

VIII. Let the misfortunes, and unlucky 
accidents, which happen to them, be immedi- 
ately published ; but with entreaties for the 
prayers of good christians, that the world 
may iiot think we are hurryed away by 
passion : but, among our members, let these 
things, by aU means, be represented in the 
blackest colors, that the rest may be the 
better secured. 



CHAP. XIL 

Who should be kept^ and favored in 
the Society. 

I. Let diligent labourers, whose industry 
is equally bent on promoting the temporal, 
as the spiritual interest of the Society, be 
always held in the greatest esteem ; of which 
sort are (generally speaking) confessors of 
princes and noUemen, of widows and rich 
female devotees, preachers, professors, and 
whoever are privy to these secret instructions. 

II. The impaired in strength, and decrepid 
with age, must be next considered, according 
as they have employed their several talents 
for the temporal advantage of the Society ; 
that a grateful regard may be shown to their 
past labors, and because they may also (re- 
maining always at home) be made use of, 
to pry into the actions of the other domestics, 
and communicate to the superiors a feithllil 
account of whatever miscarriages they shall 
be guilty of. 

III. These should scarce ever be dismissed, 
least we bring an ill reputation upon the 
Society. 

IV. Besides these, let all be caressed, who 
are distinguished either for their parts, nobility 
or riches, especially if they have friends or 
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relations who are firm to our interests, pos- 
sessed of power, and have given convincing 
]n*oofs of a sincere affection towards us, ac- 
cording to the method before laid down. Let 
these he sent to Rome, or some other famous 
universities, to prosecute their studies; but if 
their inclinations lead them to do this in the 
province^ let them be encouraged by the par- 
ticular affection and favor of the professors, 
till they have surrendered to us their effects, 
let nothing be denyed them : but when onice 
we have got them to do this, oblige them 
then t6 mortification, like the rest, but not 
without having a Uttle regard to their past 
beneficence. 

y . Let the superiors also shew a particular 
respect to such as have allured any clever 
youths into the Society ; since this is no tri- 
fling testimony of their affection for us : but^ 
till these are piofessed, care must be taken 
not to give those too great indulgence, for 
fear they should carry away again those very 
persons they brought to us. 



CHAP. XUL, 

How to pick out young men to be ad- 
mitted into the Society^ and in what 
manner to retain th^m. 

. I. Let us endeavor, with the utmost pru- 
dence, to pick out young men, of a good 
genius, an agreeable personage, and noble 
family, or at least such as excel in some one 
of these. 

, II. That they may, with greater ease, be 
drawn to us, let the masters, who have the 
ccfre of their instruction, both during, and 
also after schodi-time, by a particular mfld- 
ness, prepossess theip in our favor, and in- 
sinuate how acceptable an offering it is to the 
Ahuighty, when any one dedicates himself, 
and all that he has, to him ; • especially in the 
Society of his son. 

III. At prpper opportunities, let them be 
entertained ii> our colleges and gardens, and 
tsometimes at our country-seats ; let them ac- 
company 0]ur members at times of recreation, 
and by Uttle and httle be drawn into a fa- 
miliarity ; but, however, with such proper 
cautions as m9,y prevent its breeding in them 
contempt. 

IV. Let not their masters be aUovs^ to 
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chastise, nor keep tliem in subjection as tlie 
other scholars. . 

V, Let thejnbe-allured, by little presents, 
and indulgenient of liberties agreeable to 
their age ; and, above all, I^ their affections 
be warmed with spiritual discourses. 

VI. Let it be inculcated, that their being 
d»)sen out of such a number, rather than 
any of their fellow-coUegiates, is a most preg- 
nant instance of divine appointment. 

Vn. On other occasions, but especially in 
exhortations, let them be terrified with de- 
nunciations of eternal punishment, unless 
they accept of the heavenly invitation. 

VIII. The more earnestly they desire ad- 
mission into our Society, the longer let the 
grant of such favor ba deferred, provided, ti 
the same time, they seem gtedfast in their 
resolution ; but if their minds appear to be 
wavering, let all proper methods be used for 
the immediate fixing of them. 

IX. Let them be strictly cautioned, not to 
make the least discovery of their call to any 
intimate firiends, not even so much as to their 
parents, before they are become one of us : 
that if afterwai-ds any temptation to fall off} 
arises, both they and the Society will be 
wholly at their liberties ; and shotdd we get 
the better of such inclinations, it will always 
be a handle, from their past irresolution, to 
stir them up to a firmer perseverance for the 
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future, if this happens while they are novices, 
pr after they have made but simple vows. 

X. But since the greafltet difficulty occurs 
in drawing in the sons of noblemen, persons 
of distinction, and senators, while they are 
under the wing of their parents, who endea- 
vor to train them up to succeed in their em- 
ployments ; let our friends, rather than mem- 
bers, persuade them to send their children 
into other provinces, €uid remote universities, 
.wherein some of our order are tutors ; private 
instructionsjconceming their quality and con- 
dition, being first transmitted, that they may 
be the better enabled, by touching upon 
right strings, to secure their affection to the 
Society. 

XI. When they ai^ more advanced in age 
let them be enticed to the performance of 
some spiritual exercises, thi^ method having 
been attended with very good success among 
the Germans B.nd Polanders, 

Xn. In trouble and afflictions we must 
administer comfort to every one according to 
their several qualiUes and conditions, by 
laying before them* how often riches are a 
curse to the possessors, and privately exhort 
them not to contenm the caU of God, the 
doing which exposes the offender to no less 
a penalty than that of bell-fire. 

XIII. That piarents may more readily conr 
^es^nd to their sons desires of becoining 
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members of our Society, it will be highly 
expedient to extol the excellence of its insti- 
tutions, in comparison of that of all other 
orders; the sanctity and learning of our bre- 
thren, the unspotted character they maintain 
among all, and the imiversal honor and ap- 
plause they meet with every where, frona 
persons of all qualities and degrees. Let an 
enumeration be made of the princes and no- 
t)lemen, whoj to the great comfort of their 
souls, lived in this Society of Jesus^ and are 
dead, and yet live. Let us shew that nothing 
is more pleasing to Gk)d, than that young 
men should devote themselves entirely to 
him, especially as companions in the Society 
of his Son ; and that it i& one of the greatest 
felicities^ for a man, from his youth, to bear 
the yoke of the Lord : but if any difficulties 
be started, by reason of the tenderness of their 
. age, let the easiness of our institution be ex- 
plained, which eontains nothing in it very 
difficult to be observed, except the keeping of 
three vows; and (which is very remarkable) 
not any one rule, whose non-observance 
would be the commission even of a venial 
sin. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

Of reserved cases^ and causes of dis- 
mission from the Society. 

I. Besides the cases already mentioned 
in our statutes, in which the superior only, 
or the ordinary confessor, hy his authority, 
has power to absolve ; there are others, 
namely, sodomy, effeminancy, fornication, 
adultery, uncleanness, unseemly commerce 
with man or woman ; the commission also 
of any heinous c^ence against the Society, 
its honor or interest, whether through zeal 
or otherwise ; all which also are just causes 
of expulsion. 

IL But if any one at the sacrament con- 
fesses sins of this kind, till promise be made, 
out of confession to discover them to the su- 
perior, either himself or by his confesscnr, let 
not absolution be given him ; and then let 
the superior take such resolutions as shall 
tend most to the common good of the Society, 
but if there be hopes of smothering the crime, 
let it then be punished with an adequate 
penance; but if not, let him, as soon as pos- 
sible, be expelled; let the confessor however 
be always very cautious, not to inform the 
penitent that he is in danger of it. 

ni. If it c€me to the ear of any of our con- 
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fessors, that a strange woman has had to do 
with a member of the Society ; let her not be 
absolved before she has discovered his name, 
out of confession; and even when this is 
done, let her by no means receive absolution 
till she^has further obliged herself, by an 
oath, never to reveal it to any one living 
without our consent. 

IV* If two of our members have carnally 
sinned, let the first that discovers it, be- re* 
tained ; and the other expelled : but let hiai 
that stays with us be mortified and plagued 
with such intoleraUe discipline, that we may 
drive him to commissbn of some firesh offence 
which will afford a good handle for spewing^ 
him out ; and the ftrst time it offers, be sure 
to lay hold on it. 

V. As the Society is a body, both noble and 
excellent in the church, it has authority, to 
lop off such members, who, though at their 
entrance, they might seem fit for our purpose, 
should afterwards prove unqualified for exe- 
cution of our dedgns. To effect this, a me- 
thod may easily be found, to wit, by continu- 
ally using them hardly, and doing every 
thing contrary to their inclinations ; by sul>- 
jecting them to severe superiors; and by 
forcing them firoin the more honorable studies 
and fiinctions, till they begin* to murmm* 
against such usage. 

VI. Nor let such by any meaits be retain 
ed as either openly oppose their superir 
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or, in public or private, make complaints 
against them to theii* fellow-members, but 
especially to strangers; or such as condemn, 
to their associates, or strangers, the conduct 
of the Society in the amassing or manage- 
ment of temporal goods, or any other of our 
methods of proceeding : as for instance, our 
suppressing, and keeping imder all either 
disaffected to, or expelled from, our order, &c. 
or that, admit in conversation, or defend the 
Venetians, French, or others, who by hind- 
^ing us from getting a footing among them, 
have done the Society intolerable damages^ 
YH. Before the time of their dismission ^ 
let tiiem be treated with the utmost severity, 
removed from their usual duties, and hurried 
about from one to another; and though- 
they do whatever you task them, yet always 
fipd fault, and under this pretence remove 
them to some other. For the slightest offence, 
though inadvertently committed, b^ sure 
you subject them to a heavy punishment; in 
public, constantly abash them, till they are 
able no longer to bear it, and then turn them 
out, as persons whose example may be per- 
nicious to othej^ ; and for this purpose, chose 
such place and opportunity, as they never in 
the least thought of. 

VIII. If rnny of our order has certain ex- 
pectations of a bishoprick, or other ecclesi- 
astical prefament, let him^ besides the usual 
vows erf the Society, be oMiged to make an- 
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other; namely, That he will always enter- 
tain a favorable opink»i, and on all occasions 
speak honc«:ably of us ; that he will never 
confess, but to one of our members, nor de- 
termine, in any affair of moment, without 
first consulting the judgment of the Society : 
for non-observance of which by cardinal 
Tolei^ our order obtained from the holy see, 
that no Mar.an (descended from the perfidi- 
ous race of Jews and Mahontietans^) who 
will not oldige himself to perform such a vow, 
jshould ever, for the future, be admitted 
^mong us ; but immediately expelled as a 
most virulent enemy, though a person of 
/ever so ^eat feme and reputation. 



CHAP. XV. 

Of our conduct towards nuns^ and 
female devotees. 

I. Let the confessors and preachers be 
very cautious of offending nuns, or of leading 
them into any the least temptation contrary 
to their calling ; but, on the other hand, 
having by all means gained the affection x)f 
the governesses, let them manage so as at 
least to take their extraordinary confessiotis, 
and preach to them, if they find them for- 
ward in making greatful returns ; for per- 
sons descended from noble families, especi- 
ally rich abbesses, are capable of being very 
serviceable to us, either through their own, 
or the interest <rf their parents and friends • 
so that by currying favor with the principal 
monasteries, the Society may by degrees get 
an acquaintance, and work themselves into 
the friendship of ahiwst the whole city. 

IL Yet, on the other side, let our female 
devotees be forbid to frequent nunneries, lest 
tl^y should be most taken with that kind 
of life ; and we thereby be baulked in our 
expectations of what mey have. But let 
them be induced to the performance of their 
^^iw of chastity, and obedience, by the care 
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of their confessor, by his shewing them that 
such method of living, is conformable to the 
purity of the primitive church, being as a 
candle which diffuses its light through the 
whole house, tod not hid under a ^shel^ 
and consequently contributing nothing tothe 
edification of our neighbor, or the good of 
souls ; and, hke the good widows in the gos- 
pel, that they should commimicate of their 
substance to Christ, by their bounty to his 
companions. Lastly, let every argument be 
applied which may create in them an aver- 
sion to a recluse Ufe ; but let all these in- 
structions be delivered to them under the 
strictest obligations to secrecy, lest other 
orders should happen to hear of them^ 



CHAP. XVI. 

In what manner we must outwardly 
feign a contempt of riches. 

I. Least the seculars should represent 
us as too much hankering after riches, it will 
be proper now and then to refuse such small 
and trifling alms, as are offered for perfor- 
mance of pious ofiSces ; though of such as 
are thoroughly attached to our interest, we 
must readily accept whatever they give us, 
least we bring upon ourselves the imputation 
of covetousnees^for our swallowing nothing 
but presents of value. 

II. Let burial in our churches be denied 
to persons of a base character, although, in 
their life-times, they have been ever so much 
our friends, lest the world should surmise 
that we hunt after riches, by^the numbers of 

• the deceased, and come to a knowledge of 
what we gain by them. 

ni. Let widows and others who have 
given us almost all they possessed, (though 
then they are on equal footing with others) be 
treated with much more rigor ; lest people 
should imagine, their greater indulgence 
proceeds from our hopes^of secular advan- 
tages. The same method should be also 
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observed with such as are in the Society 
but this must be after they have entirely 
given up all into our hands : and if ever after 
there be a necessity for it, let them be dis- 
missed ; but this must be done with such 
discretion, that they may be induced to leave 
to the order, part at least of what they for- 
mely gave us ; or bequeath it by will, at 
the time of their death. 



CHAP. xvn. 

Of the methods of advancing the So- 
ciety. 

I. Let our members chiefly endeavor at 
this, always to act with unanimity, even in 
things of trifling moment ; or at least to have 
the outward appearance of doing so ; for by 
this means, whatever confu^sions may arise 
in the world, • the Society of necessity will 
always increase and maintain its ground. 

II. Let all earnestly endeavor so to shine 
in their learning and good example, that 
other religious, especially those of the clergy, 
&c. may be eclij^ed, and the common peo- 
ple at length drawn in to request us to dis- 
charge every ofiice. And let it be also pub- 
licly declared, that a very great fund of 
learning is not so absolutely necessary in 
pastors, provided in all other respects they 
discharge their duty as they ought ; for the 
Society can assist with advice on emergen- 
cies, ror which reason it has good offices of 
this sort in a particular esteem. 

III. Let kings and princes be kept up in 
this principle, that the Catholic faith, as 
matters now stand, cannot subsist without 
the civil power, which however must be 
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managed with the greatest discretion. By 
this means our members will work them* 
selves into the &vor of persons in the high- 
est post of government, and consequently be 
admitted into their most secret councils. 

IV. It will be also proper to entertain their 
curiosity with the newest^ choicest, and most 
genuine transcripts that can be purchased 
from all places. 

V. Nor will it contribute a little to our 
advantage, if, with caution and secrecy, we 
foment and heighten the animosities that 
arise among princes and great men, even to 
such a degree, that they may weaken each 
other. But if there aj^pear any likdilK)od of 
reconciliation, then as soon as possible let us 
endeavor to be the mediators, lest others 
prevent us. 

VI. The noblility and populace must, by 
all methods, be persuaded into a belief, that 
the Society was instituted by the particular 
direction of divine providence, according to 
the prophecies o( the abbot Jachinij that by 
this means, the church, though defnressed 
by the attempts of heretic^, may be raised 
again to its [^imitive lustre. 

VIL The &vor of the nobility and supe- 
rior clergy, oncer got, 'oiur next aim must be 
to draw all cures and canondiips k^toour 
possession, for the more complete reforma- 
tion of the clergy, who hereUrfore lived und^ 



the certain regulation of their bishops, and 
made considerable advances towards perfec- 
tion. And lastly, let us aspire to abbacies 
and bishopries, the obtaining which, when 
vacancies happen, will very easily be effec 
ted, considering the supineness and stupidity 
erf the^monks ; Ux it would entirely tend to 
the benefit of the church, that all bishoporics, 
and even the apostoUcal see, should be hook- 
ed into our hands, especially should his holi- 
ness ever become a temporal prince over all. 
Wherefore, let no methods be untried, with 
cunning and privacy, by degrees, to increase 
the wordiy interests of the Society, and then, 
DO doubt, a golden age will go hand in hand 
with an universal and lasting peace, and the 
divine blessing of consequence attend the 
cathoUc thurch, 

YUI. But if our hopes in this should be 
blasted, and since offences of necessity will 
come, our pditical schemes must be cunning- 
ly varied, according to the different posture 
ci the tiines ; and princes, our intimates, 
whom we can influence to follow our coun- 
cils, must be pushed on to embroil them- 
selves in. vigorous wars one with another, to 
the end, our Society, (as promoters of the uni- 
versal good (rf the world) may, on all hands, 
foe solicited to contribute its assistance, and 
always employed in being mediators of pub- 
^ dissensions: by this means the chief 
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benefices and preferments in the churchy 
will, of course, be given to us by way of com- 
pensation for our services. 

XL Finally, the Society must endeavor 
to effect this at least, that having got the 
favor and authority of princes, those who 
do not love thern^ may at least fear them. 



NOTICE. 



No work is of greater intrinsic importance to illus- 
trate juodem Popery, than the Seereta Moniia of the 
Jetuitfl. The rules of the order plainly develop the 
shameless and inconceivable iniquities, which are 
fjTstematically practised, expressly to aid their tyran- 
nic jurisdiction and malignant control over the bodies 
and souls of their disciples. But as the curse of Je- 
suitism has hitherto been unfelt in the United States; 
and as every possible attempt is now making to intro- 
duce that ruinous mass of knavery and corruption 
among us ; it was deemed advisable to subjoin to the 
original work, some notes which might explain the 
secret code of Jesuit instructions to the initiated. 

It was proposed to append our annotations to the 
section to which they might be applicable — ^but it was 
often difficult to assign a note to any one paragraph in ^ 
preference to another. The criminal doctrines of the 
Jesuits are generally so complex in form and atrocity, > 
that it is almost impossible to analjrze the compound 
transgression, so as to determine Which of the cata- 
logue of sins retains the greatest proportion in the ne- 
farious combination. 

The gnffiiing notes are therefore divided into three 
distinct sections. The first contains some ehaptem 
from a recent volume by Mr. De Pradt, formerly Ro- 
man Archbishop of Malines, and still professedly a de- 
voted Catholic. This is admitted to be the best vp- 
. P 



lame apon Jeraititm, which has been written sinear 
^ the disMlution of the order by Ganganelli, in 1773. 
/ The work was compoeed in 1825. 

The leeond section comprises a series of extracts 
from the most lamoos Jesuit Gasuists, unfol<ting the 
true character of Jesuitism, as it is taught in their 
Monasteries and Seminaries. 

The third seetioa condenses a variety of historical 
£icts, which demonstrate that the theory and practice 
f»f Jesuitism most exactly agree, as they are exempli- 
fied in the biography of their canonized saints, and the 
eulog^ed chie& and members of the fraternity. 

This Appendix therefore combines many illustra- 
tions of Jesuitism, which were nerer before published 
in America ; and which clearly elucidate the rules of 
the order, as they are strictly and universally exe- 
cuted. 
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I. JlSiriTISM.— TRANSLATES FROM ^Bv JbSVI* 
VISMB ANCICN XT MODERNS," FAR M« Dx 
PftADT. 

I. Hittoridal ^toiiees of Jesuitism, 

1 . Jesoitisni wn ldg;alized by the boll of Pope Paul 
Itl., 1640. its inventor, Ignatius, triomphed over aU 
the opposition whkh was made to his scheme, by add- 
ing a novel vow to those which were then professed 
by the monastic orders. To the three vows, ^ to main- 
tain chastity, obedience and poverty," Ignatius sab- 
joined, unqwd^/Ud submission to the sovereign Pontiff, 
Hence the eovemment of the Jesuits is an abeoLuta 
monarchy; lor every thing is decided by the sqle di^ 
cree of the General. Ignatius wat the firsts and Lai- 
uez the second Master of the order. In the oooDcil of 
Trent, Lainez cbntended,that Uie council had no right 
to reform the court of Rome ; that anntds and taxes 
were paid to the Pope by divine right ; and that Je- 
sus Christ, having the authority to dispense with all 
sorts of laws \ the Pope, his vicar, has the same au- 
thority. 

The Jesuits speedily established themselves in Eu- 
rope, Asia, and America; penetrated into all classes 
of society ; wheedled the people by the exterior forms 
of devotion ; and applied themselves above all things 
to cajole the great; by which they acquired vast 
power, and ruled their masters. 

la one of the French Colics, over the altar, they 
placed a 6imous painting, which illustrated their am- 
bitious sdiemes. The Church was represented as a# 
•hip, on board of which appeared the Pope, Cardinals, 
Prelates, and all4he Papal hierarohy, while the rod* 
dar was held by th« Jesuits. 
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At IV very early period afler the establishment of 
the order, the ciyil and ecclesiastical authorities of 
France proclaimed that '* thoiiociety was dangerous to 
the Chnstian faith, disturbers of the peace, and more 
fitted to corrupt than to edify.'' 

The Jesuits were implicated in the assassination of 
Henry III., of France — planned the Spanish Armada 
—often contrired the death of Elizabeth of England — 
invented the Gunpowder plot — ^instigated the murder 
of Henry IV., of France — impelled the rerocation of 
the ^edict of Nanlz — ruined James II. — and in short; 
were commingled witih all the atrocities and miseries 
which desolated Eurc^e during nearly two htUidred 
years. So atrocious, extensire, and continnal wer^ 
their <5rimes, that they were expelled, either partial! j 
or generally^ from all the different countries of Europe, 
at yarioius intervals, prior to the abcdition of the order 
in 1773— THIRTT-Jf iirx times — a foot unparalleled 

f in the history of any other body of men ever known 
in the world. This is the teal of reprobation stamped 
vponJesuitimu 

What crimes among governments have they not 
committed ! what chicanei^y in courts and femflies ! 
what knavery, despotism and audacity in violating 
covenants, defying power, and falsifying truth and 
right ! With them, the hydra of contest never ceased. 
Ambiguous and evasive subtleties of language always 
permitted them to choose that which promoted their 
interests. The choice of means never embarrassed 
them. Every thing was rectified by the doctrine of 
intention. In all places they would exclusively rule— 
and abettors of every species of despotism, in all times 
and situations, they have only loaded the nations with 
an insupportable yoke ;• and fettered them in the most 
galling chains. 

J What other monastic order ever realisced thirt$f'nine 
expulsions, and yet by their artifices could procure 

•the restoration of their craft ? What other order of 
men ever saw their dogmas, tens of thousands ef . the 
very vilest doctrines^ condemned by courts of justice, 
and censured by universities and theologians f What 
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tfther order were ever so implicated in the graadest 
crimes of treason, and trag;edies of blood, both publie 
and private, and have continaed, during their whole 
existence, to live at war with all mankind? 

2. Why have the Jesuits been so long tolerated? 
They subjugated Eurepe, through America, by their 
intrigues. They entered into the necessities of the 
times ; by their prodigious diffusion^ and their restlesa 
activity, they were universally present; by their 
haughty 'Opposition to the Reformation, they gained 
the affections of the B'Omans, who beheld in them the 
Inost ardent champions of their faith,- and the most 
fearless opponents of their enemies. The Jesuits in- 
herited the maxim of Tiberius, and always have said 
and acted in conformity to it — '' oderinU dum mttU' 
arU;"*^ let them hate, so that they dread us. 

3. The instructions of the Jesuits have been deve- 
loped by Pascal; in the decrees of the Sorboime ; the 
eensures of universities; the denunciations of par- 
liaments ; and the Papal condemnation. The num- 
ber of authors approved by the Jesuits, who have 
written upon various subjects, in direct opposition to 
all religion and morals, is three hundred and twenty^ 
no;— all which works are admitted as infallible autho- 
rity on every casuistical question. 

Upon probable opinions, 50 ; philosophical sin, in- 
vincible ignorance, and an erroneous conscieno6, 3S ; 
simony, 14; blasphemy and sacrilege, 7; irreligion, 
85; immodesty, 17 ; perjury and false witness, 28 ; 
■prevarication of judges, 5 ; theft, secret compensa- 
tion, and concealment of property, 33; homicide, 36 ; 
treason, '68. These three huridred and twenty-six 
most wicked and dangerous publications were con- 
demned, at difierent periods, by forty universities; 
one hundrtd prelates; thret provincial synods; seoen 
general assemblies; and /orfy-d^/i< decrees, brieii, 
letters apostolic, and papal buns from Rome. 

4. The spirit of libeity and equal rights, of com- 
merce, of inidnstry, and df occupations beneficial to so- 
ciety, must be contrary to Jesuitism ; for there are no 
feints of contaot betweea them. To thattpirit, Je- 

Ft 
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smtism is totally hostile, in all its doctrket, luagM, 
membeirs and associationsu He who mentions an 
, armed despotism against freedom^ intelligeneei and 
prosperity^ names Jesuitism^ which ever has been the 
> inseparable companion of force and absolute power. ^ 
Vallestigny, deputy of Alva, presented to Ferdi- 
nand, the present king of Spain, this address ". " 7%« 
mass of the human family are bom, not io govern, InU 
to be governed. This sublime employment of govern- 
ing;, has been confided by providence to the privil^ed 
elass, whom he has placed upon an eminence, to wludi 
the multitude cannot rise without being lost in the 
labyrinth and snares which are therein found." This 
is the doctrine of Jesuitism ; and its most f^^tive and 
undisguised organ, thus advised royalty in France and 
Spain : **' Kever embark upon the stormy sea of delibe^ 
' ratvoe assemblies ; nor surrender your absolute eharac" 
ie9 and authorityJ*^ 

Agreeably to this dogma; the Jesuits proscribe 
general, instruction, because it is too favorable to the 
progress of intelligence among the people. They 
maintain, that public tuition should be remitted en- 
tirely to the Romish clergy for boys, and to Nuns for 
girls. They affirm, that the liberty of the press is Pan" 
dora^s box, and the source of all evil. They denounce 
vaccination, as too favorable to population. They de- 
.* sire that the people should be less numerous and .less 
\ instructed. They wish that all the feudal systems 
^ should be restored, that they may partake of its ab- 
solute power — and they would make Romanism the 
. basis of society, that its worship and its priests may be 
supported. Thus Jesuitism is the sworn enemy of 
the progress of light and liberty — it claims entire des- 
potism and unrestricted empire. 

Popery, and esp^ally Jesuitism, by the instrumen- 
\ tality of the Priesthood, takes possession of all that 
cons^tutes human life. It lays its iron hand upon all 
civil relations. That this is the inevitable result of 
the system which ever subsists in the court of Rome, 
is manifest from a recent public document. 
Pope Pius VII., in a riescript addressed to his nuncio 
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at Venice, asserts his pontifical right to depose tove^ 
re^^^iM— but he adds; *^ although it it not always con' 
v$maa to exercise thejurisdietion /'' 

The Jesuits are a body of men whose political prin- 
ciples are so dangerous, that they hare been excluded 
from almost every country in which they were resi- 
dents ; and ffvis act was fuU of sound policy and loise 
preservation ; I say, banish them ! 

Has Jesuitism ever opposed any one of the long ex- 
isting thousand scourges of human society ? Has Jesu- 
itism ever amended &e condition of hospitals, or pu- 
rified or adorned cities ? Did Jesuitism e^er demand 
the abolition of the torture, the Bastile, monastic pol- 
lutions, or the inquisition ? Are mankind indebted to 
Jesuitism ibr their modem regeneration, the emanci- 
potion t^Oreece^ and the independence tf America? 

5. What benefits can Jesuitism produce? Public 
instructioo in England, Holland, the North of Europe, 
Germau^, and the United States of America, is placed 
beyond its eon1;rol. The advantages which may be 
expected to accrue to civil society, from the restora- 
tion of Jesuitism, are written in its code of immorality, 
and in the empire which it has exercised over the in- 
terior of families. Who can accurately comprehend 
the full degree of that tyranny which it exercised over 
domestic society, when it swayed tl^ entire minds and 
hearts of women and servants, controlled youth, and 
remained master of the household. Jkbuitisu is ▲ 

WAUJUkU, DXVIL WHO BNTBRS THS HOUSB CRAWL- 

ivo ur THS DVBT, and ends by commanding with 
lordly haughtiness — a domestic tyrant, which it was 
impossible to expel after it was once admitted. There- 
fore, boldly unfold these facts to your families — ^^ Fer- 
nuM vosporU^AUX Jesuites^ ou renonctz a Vespoir de 
la paix : c^est un levain qui^ chez veus^fertneniera sans 
eesuy et aigrira <oii<,"—- Shut your doors against the 
Jesuits, or renounce all hope of peace. Jesuitism is 
the leaven which will incessantly ferment and embitter 
everything. 
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n. Charaetera$idpfoe€ediHgirfj€tuiium. 

JetaiUam is tyranny by religion — ^tbis reveals alt 
the contexture of this marvellous institution, in all its 
peculiar tact of scrutiny and deception. It cunningly 
varied its occupations ; widely classified men to leave 
no talent idle ; detached one individuid from another, 
that each might live only for the advantage of the 
order ; artfully arranged its concerns with all classes of 
society ; and made all its members submit to the yoke 
of the most austere discipline, and to the application 
of the hardest policy. As an absolute monarchy, Je- 
suitism surpassed in despotism every arbitrary tyrant ; 
by the boundless power granted to the Genend, and 
from him to the Superiors ; by that obedience imposed 
upon the inferiors, which annihilated all their own 
will ; by a doctrine of extravagant authori^, which 
exceeded even the claims of Asiatic sovereignty; by 
the support of associates, taken from its bosom, a tri- 
tmte raised from all kinds of credulity, fear and ambi- 
tion ; and by its secret ramificiCtions, which gave it 
ey^ and ears and hands every where, ^11 of which 
were occupied in penetrating and communicating to 
the Chief^ the secrets of states, families and indi- 
viduals, thus uniting them as in a common <:entre. 
Hence, was formed that Jesuitism which filled the 
world, whidi engrossed its concerns daring two hun- 
dred years, and which again demands its former su- 
premacy. The first Jesuit, with a submissive and 
humble tone approadied the Pope, I'lnrones, Prelates, 
and Judges; but, amazing colossus! soon it domi- 
neered over some of them, and divided or vanquished 
the others. 

I Ignlitius thus addressed the Vatican :—^ Your an- 
/ cdent props no longer suffice ; I ofler yoa new sup- 
port. You muft have a fresh army, which shall cover 
you with the arms of heaven and earth. Adopt my 
well instructed auxiliarifle. Light makes war upon 
you. We will carry intelligence to aome, dMken 
knowledge in others, and direct it in all." At Mad- 
rid, that knight'^rmU of Pop«ry ptodaimed— ^ The 
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tmuMui mind is awakened. If its eoergy is not extin- 

toisbed, all eyes wiU be opened ; and an alliance will 
e ibrmad incompatible with the aocient subjection; 
Men will search tor ri|:hts of which they are now ig- 
norant — the throne will lose its -lofty prejudices, and 
its power will vanish with its enchantments." 

The bait was seized. Treaties were speedily sign- 
ed; and Jesuitism freely made its delusire experi- 
ments, under the shelter of the Roman ecclesiastical 
and political despotisms. Thus the spiritual was min- 
g^ with the corporeal, in fitror of those who like a 
two-edged sword, offered to serve both powers. From 
ks very birth, Jesuitism, installed in ghottfy and tem- 
potal attributes, strengthened by the mixture, active, 
and decided, has never changed. 

Bat to seeore this protection both from the sceptre 
and the mitre, what must Jesuitism perform ? Go in- 
to beaten and ancient paths, after the monastic orders, 
which under a hundred diversified forms have passed 
away firom the world disgusted with them ? No. Jesu- 
itim looked beyond this point— and of all which had 
swayed thb monastic families, Ignatius took only the 
pruiei{Mil features ; all the rest was a novel fabric. 

Jesuitism knew that the empire of the world is not 
obtained at the ibot of the altar ; but that it is the re- 
ward of obstinate labor, and of time occupied in the 
severest exercises. The Jesuit regards the world as 
an arena, and himself as a competitor who must never 
desert the lists. Full of this excitement, Jesuitism 
/leaves other monks to count beads, and pray seven 
^ times daily. Its object is of a higher destiny — ^to go- 
j vem the world; to seize it at all points ; and like a , 
skilful general, it seeks and assigns employ to all its' 
members. ' The weak are stationed around the altars, 
to attract by their sanctimonious ferTor-— the leamtd 
fill the chairs of sacred and profane literature — the 
erqfty attach themselves to those in exalted stations, 
that by their means, they may obtain and direct power 
lor their own advantage — and the tirong go forth to 
proselyte. This was a vast and artful plan ; and to 
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faYBl it, a sagacity in the meant of execatioD wmi de- 
manded equal to that whioh presided at its formation. 
What goTemmeot ooald suit and adapt itself fb an 
order of things so boandless and lofty f An absolute 
monarchy. How is this monarchy conducted P By 
the command of one over all; and in the obedience of 
all to that same mie. Hence, the tyranny of Jesuitism 
is the most comi^ete of all those which despots erer 
tried ; for the General of the Jesuits is the true SU" 
preme; and all the Simmon, who are delates of 
this outrageous power, like their master, are absolute. 
Under this double weight, the sulgeet must remain 
crushed. This jurisdiction is immense ; but how oould 
gradations in it be established ? How could intersus- 
sions of authority be admitted in a dominatioii whidi 
must actat the same moment, and in the same <mera- 
tion, upon men of yarious dimatea^ manners, and lan- 
guages, from Mexico to Rome? Without absolute 

' control, how could the necessary bonds to unite than 

' together, be maintained? 

Despotism is inherent in monarchism, and still more 
in Jesuitism, which is the essence of monarchism. Ab- 
solute irresistible power resides in the chief, and un- 
resisting obedience in all the members ; and to corro- 
borate this authority already so strong in its principle, 
the ditpentin^ and inierpretalive power is always com- 
bined. Jesuitism refers to the command, and nothing 
should arrest it ; but Jesuitism also interprets and dis- 
penses with it— hence no obstacles exist; because a 
prerogative is admitted, which pladngthe good of the 
body above that of its single members, attributes to it 
the faculty of separating those who are not according 
to its views, from those who are irrevocably united to 
it. Thus with Jesuitism, iniquity stops it not; for if 
it could be impeded in only one point, there would be 
an end of absdute, universal power. 

In Jesuitism, the members of the body are oidy the 
•tones of the edifice; they aremade forit, not it for 
them^ hence every thing must be saeriAeed for its 
eeosenraCioa. As JesoitisBimustMtvpoBtheTaried 
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qualttici of inmimerable penons; of coune, it re- 
quires a perfootly flexible and aooommodating moral- 
itjr, very diitant from tbiat stabboroness w\am ^ould 
rq»d; and on the oontrary, suicepftible of g;ratifyiBg 
all temperaments, conyenienc^ and^bomors; and for 
this purpose, Jesuitism admits of correotiYe institu* 
tioDs, mental reservations, doable directions, and the 
adaptation of means aeoording to the merit of the end ; 
so that conscience may not be restricted in ita course, 
but expatiate in a wide field of exceptions ; and con* 
venient probabilities may be substituted, for the dear 
li^t of that instruction which truth and a good con- 
science always reveal. 

Jesuitism cannot dispense with skilful worlanen ; and 
excds in the choice ofits agents. It possesses in the high- 
est degree the quality of attraction, and of judgment in 
the dispositions of youth ; so that they may be made de- 
sirous to unite with the order. Before its mansion is dis- 
played a golden door ; hence it is acceptable and sought 
after by the great, desired by the humble, dreifded by 
the weak, and supported by the powerful. Jesuitism 
is of universal capacity ; it operates upon the feebleness) 
of the sexes and human professions, dazzles the eyes by^ 
its exterior solemnities, and discards the robes of pedan-^ 
try. A child with children ; a king with kings ; affable 
and menacing ; both simple and shrewd in appearance ; ^^ 
a Janus with twoiaees ; a Froteui in a hundred forms ; / 
and a eamdion in ever-shifting hues ; more faithful to 
hatred than friendship ; very attentive to preserve the 
I daim of superiority in all its career ; holding its wake- 
i fal eyes incessantly open over the whole social hierar- 
chy to jud|;e of its position, and according to thb know- 
l6(%e to direct its movements. 

The cabinet of the Jesuit General was served by a 
sealous militia, an incalculable number of devoted vo* 
lonteers every where present^ Thus information ar- 
rived by a thousand ways ; and placed the whole world 
under Uie watchful control of the chieC A sovereign 
who wished to know all that was passing in other na- 
tions, had only to use Jesuitical policy, and to apply 
to the Generid of the order. The following remarka- 
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Ue fact aptly Ulustmtes the character and fe«rAiliiea 
of Jesuitism. 

The Duke of Cfaoiseid was appointed Ambaisador 
from France to Rome, in 1753. Lanp^er^ a Jesuit « 
delivered a diecoarse before him fall-orViolent iDTec- 
tives against the Janaenists and the Government ; who 
wished to punish the Jesuit, but they dreaded the So- 
ciety. The Duke sup^mig with M. Rouille, the min- 
ister for foreign affairs, said— 4ihat the Jesuit ought to 
be driven from Versailles, and not permitted to preach 
any more. One day, at Rome, he was astoni^ied to 
hear that he was considered to be an enemy of the 
Jesuits. Gallic, Assistant General of the order, in-^ 
formed the Duke, ** that they well knew he was not S 
their friend *,** and gave him for prool^ what he had s 
sai4 itf perfect con&leptial privacy to M. Ronilley ' 
concerning Laogier. 

Jesuitism knew that concealed and innumerable 
ways, leading to a common centre, are a powerful 
means of directi<)n and fear. Men dread to dedare 
their opinions and to act concerning tiboee, whom they 
expect to meet at all times, and in eveiry situation. 
Jesuits are aware that the reputation of wmtaeabiHif 
places at a distance intimidated enmity ; and therefore, 
their system retains an inexorable memory, which for- 
gets nothing, but knows alt. What young ecclesias- 
tic, what £unily aspiring to advance one df its mem- 
bers in the world, would have dared to show to the 
Jesuits any opposition or even didike f This would 
have interdictecl all access to the rank which the or- 
der proposed to their candidates. 

Jesuitism knows that the lareeness of the base gives \ 
stability to the edifice — therefore, to consolidate its ^ 
power, energy and opulence, it combined with all in- 
terests ; took support from all points, enlarsed its foun- 
dation as much as possible, and thus united in its sup- 
port those who feared the commetions whidi its over^ 
throw might occasion. The Jesuits are aware, that 
power and absence go not together ; and that to reign 
over the scene, it must ever be present. Like men 
who care not what is said of thein, provided they are 
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talked of, Jesuitism is indiftrent to the means of at* 
trading reg;ard. it will proclaim the most outrageous 
doginas; mingla in all controversies; and originate 
continual disputes. In the midst of universal propo- 
sitions, it retains its own concealed doctrines; and 
admits the generally received code of morality ; but 
holds its own inezpUcable suhtilti'es. The Jesuits de« 
sire to explain every thing, ^at they may bewilder 
the world in their labjrtinth ; and the subject of de- 
bate is of no importance, provided the str&*e endoresi 
and fixes public attention. 

A Jesuit sighs only for the honor and triumph of the 
bodpr. Far firom desiring or seeking to break his la- 
f borious chain, he never complains. His languago is, 
^.^overty, obscurity, oblivion and death be mine, so ' 
/that riches, fame, glory, and triumph, attadi to the^ 
/order throughout the world," '' 

The spirit of domination is the soul of Jesuitism ; 
which sways the temporal power by the spiritual au- 
thority. Intolerance and the mixture of thesa con- 
trols, have been the two most prolific sources of all 
those evils which ever have afflictftd humaqity. False 
notions and incorrect apprehensions engender coUi- 
sions. In this deceitful art, Jesuitism is Grand Mat' 
ier. It formerly kept a school for it, and from its 
books, the order made a trade and merchandise— aad 
they are now resuming their occupation with all their 
arsenal of reservations, subtilties, and equivocations. 

This unholy mixture of spiritud and temporal pow- 
er ofiended reason, afflicted society, and desolated the 
world. It is most opposite to that new order of affairs 
which the progress of light has introduced. It caused 
frightful eiols, and we cannot be preserved from them 
by the revival of the Jesuits who produced iban ; and 
who formed an empire in Paraguay, which was go- 
verned by Priests, only retembUng a monastic com- 
munity, dwelling in an onwaUed convent. 
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in. JesuUitm incompatible with constitutimal ordeff 
and the liberty of the press, 

1. Constitutional order is the social contract redao 
ed to written laws, that the knowledge of them may 
be certain and easy ; to regular laws, derived from the 
social right and conformed to its principles ; and ta 
laws made and adopted by society for their own wel- 
fare. On the contrary, Jesuitism is a necessary de- 
fender of absolute powef\ without deliberative assem- 
blies ; and which abhors constitutional order. 

What is the liberty of the press f A sentinel des- 
tined to warn vija of all the movements made by the 
enemies of society, that we may be guarded against 
surprise. But how can this accord with Jesuitism ? 
The libert)r of the press is regular freedom ; but Je- 
suitism is arbitrary despotism. T^^l seeks the utmost 
publicity ; this conceals itself in crooked and hidden 
paths. That is sincere; but Jesuitism is xjne entire 
mass of mental reservations, subterfuges, equivoca- 
tions, and secret intentions contrary to open acts. That 
demands religious l^erty ; but Jesuitism enacts Ro- 
man intolerance. 3na/ proposes the development of 
the human intellect ; Jesuitism is its restraining tyrant. 
The liberty of the press displays those broad openings 
to industry, commerce, and the innumerable occupa- 
tions which supply all the wants of society ; Jesuitism 
ia the art to crentfe and prolong collisions. Therefore^ 
conatiiutionid order €»nuot exist, or Jesuitism must be 
extinot— they nrc iDtally incbmpatible with each other. 
Hatred of the liberty {>f the press is essential to Jesuit- 
lEEn \ but as eonstitiiUoaal order is inseparable from 
the ^eodom of tli^ pr^^s^, it follows that Jesuitism is at 
permanent aod unchangeable hostility with both those 
csB4Jutmla of national prosperity. 

It is usual to hear the phrase, " Government cannot 
exist with the freedom of the press." Thus men pre- 
tend to talk amid those stupendous and brilliant events 
which the world now witnesses. Is the press not free 
in America^ Yet there society is well governed, and 
with great facility. Is the press not free in England ^ 
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And ii^thtt country ungoyernable ? U not France at 
well governed since the abolition of the censorship of 
books and newspapers, as daring its restriction^ ? 
Where then are the obstructions to governmeDt from 
this cause ? 

The condition of Spain and Portugal answers thiri 
question ; for they are not only strangers to the liber- 
ty of the press, but openly hostile to it. Are those 
people so easily governed as America? Before the 
esti^lishment of constitutional order, and the liberty 
of the press, when the feudal system swayed, was it 
more easy to govern men than now ? 
^ In countries where silence reigns with absolutes- 
power, it is said — ^^*It is impossible to govern with a 
free press." Certainly; for each battery from the 
press offers a public appeal to the examination of this 
power ; and it cannot but be jealous of submitting to 
that scrutiny. To exculpate itself upon its own prin- 
ciples, arbitrary despotism is forced to accuse the press, 
and to impute to it those evils which flow only from 
tyrannic arrogance; not perceiving that all these alle- 
gations are included in the fact, — ^^* absolute power 
and the liberty of the press cannot co-exist." 

Thus Jesuitism complains : — ** With the freedom of 
tbe press, how can I serve despotism ? And cited every 
day before the public tribunal, how can I fascinate 
anew the eyes of the purblind multitudes, and scatter 
the seeds of passive obedience through countries en- . 
lightened and refreshed by a sun which never sets up- j 
on them? Accursed be the liberty of the press !" Thus ' 
Jesuitism raves. Concerning their other* opinions 
which, with an enslaved' press, demand official buck- 
lers for religion the tranquillity of the state, the peace 
of families, and respect for dignities ; look at America I 
is piety wanting there ; or honor for their Government 
and Senators ; or social quietude ; or domestic concord ; 
or municipal order ; or female puirty and character ? 
1^ The right and the penal code of this liberty are dis- 
tinet topics. Experience hafi proved, that the public 
derive no advantage from oondemnatioas of this spe^ 
cies ; and ihAtJn general, instead of rruriiying, they 
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corrupt society. During tke oiyil wan of Britain and 
Traiioe, those nations were ooTered with toaffolds. Ip 
Spain and Italy, the more they murdered, the more 
. remained to fcie killed. Leqpold abolished the pun- 
ishment of death in Tuscany; and the prisons remained 
nearly empty, while the ^dlows was vacated. Hol- 
land and Switzerland were the most free countries in 
Europe as to the press ; what oould not elsewhere be 
published was there printed— yet Holland was aa rich 
m peace and good morals, as in mon^y ; and in Swit- 
zerland, part of the habitations were without bc^ts and 
locks to Uie doors. A suit at law against the prsse k 
almost a phenomenon in the Unites States ; and yet 
that country combines the happiest state of society 
which the human family has erer formed, since their 
exclusion from the gates of <^ Paradise lost'* 
/ Henccy one of the chiefi of a sound and correct phi* 
/UM0|^y publicly declared in France, that affairs had 
/ attamed toch a crisis, that '* xssvitum and pubuc 

i LIBXRTT ▲&■ IRRXCONCILABLX ; AJTD TUAT TBB 
KBPUBLICS OB SOITTH AMBRICA, Ut AOOPTINO POPB* 
B.T Ag THEIB ESTABLISH BDRXLIGION, WSRB OVIL- 

TT OB VATievAi. sviciDE." But cxpansiye ideas 
l^erminate not where Jesuitism sways ; for its blast- 
ing breath dries up and withers every thing it infects. 

2. Since the revolution in 1789, society reclaiming 
their legitimate rights, separated the civil marriage 
from the religious ceremony. Before that period, the 
Priest combined a civil office with his ecclesiastieal 
character. His register regulated the state of citi- 
Bens. Tlius by a strange confusion of ideas, and the 
consequence of this deplorable mixture of spiritual 
. and tconporal things, which has caused so much evil 
in the world, a religious act conferred civil rights, and 
a Priest determined the condition of citizens. 

The revolution corrected this disorder, and placed 
the citizen in his natural situation ; but as it was feared 
that custom and ignorance might induce many to be 
ooBlented with the priestly ceremony, the new legis- 
laCive code appointed, that the civil marriage shenld 
pveoedB the religious form. The question now is re- 
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Bpecting the right of precedence, to which many perr 
Bona attach no importance ; because they do not per- 
ceive, that by the change, through this newly acquired 
power, the Jesuit Priesthood would again obtain the 
iull sway over society. It is not an isolated act, but 
the effect of a system linked in nil its parts ; of which 
the apparent pretext is the restitution of honor and 
influence to religion, tlirough the respect and dignity 
ofitsPrierts." 

This ^stem U pursu&i in all Us rigor in the United 
Slates. Roman Priests never allow that any one of 
their disciples has been married, unless the ceremony 
is performed by themselves. It is of no consequence 
to them, how valid the matrimonial contract may be 
in the decision of the law ; the parties are denounced 
us living in fornication ; and no peace will be expe- 
rienced by them» until they have passed through the 
Roman ceremonial^ and paid the Priest's demand, 
which, in this case, always includes- a heavy fine. 
Men who designedly mariy Protestant women, ofle» 
' evade the claim y but where a Romish female is mar- 
ried to a Protestant man, intimidated by the Priest'i 
debasing character of her mode of livin?, and by his 
threats of the awful consequences, scarcely an instance 
18 known, in which the man, for the sake of domestic 
peace, is not ensnared to submit to the ceremonial, 
and of course, to pay the sum of which he is thus 
openly defrauded. A late bull of Pope Pius VIL, 
confirms this fact, for it declares — aU marriages, toith" 
mil a Roman priest^s celebration, are niUl and voidJ** 
*^ Already public instruction is chiefly transferred to 
the Jesuits; by which, they influence youth. By 
marriage, they act upon the civil association itself; 
•and thus they lay their band upon the whole of hu- 
man life. Tuition is the first branch of the tyrannic 
system ; marriage is the second, and its completion. 
To what state of society does this condition corres- 
pond f Has society the power to say '* I will not grant 
you certain civil rights, until aftei' proof that you have 
fulfilled a religious duty !" In the present state of af- 
^urs, who will marry without having recoune to r 
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Priest He it dishonored, who lives Without christen- 
ing, confirmation, confession, the mass, and the nup- 
tial benediction by the Jesuit Priest. Who then ia 
fhe master of human life f Marriage is its principle ; 
society, even humanity cannot exist without it. Mar- 
ria|;e is ihe safi^ard of morals, and the guarantee of 
fiocud order. Ifthere be any person who is the judg^e 
of the condition^ of marriage m the last resort* he is 
^ the master of society. Such is the power which the 
Jesuits demand to be conceded to them. They are 
the professed dispensers of spiritual gifts. Has this 
dispensation any rules, and who is the judge of them? 
Can the state interpose respecting laws which r^a- 
late the dispensation of mce? No. Consequendy^ 
the nation are subject to laws which they never made.. 
Have the civil authorities any control over this dispen^ 
sation? If the Priest decides upon a civil result, the 
minister of that dispensation is the master of this act.V 
for he is irresponsible with regard to the civil order.. 
Shut up in his interior fort, with his religious code in; 
his hand, no civil power can touch him. He acts hv- 
an authority which it has given to him, and the civil 
power cannot afilBet him. Thus the present Arch- 
bishop of Malines insolently answered to the govern^ 
ment of Holland — ^^ Divutb right, aitd the Covir- 

CIL OV TrSMT, prohibit MB FROM CO-OP£RATINa 
IN TOUR DBMAHD ; I>0 A8 TOU PLEASE." HcncO^ 

the obtaining of the civil right of marria^, depends, 
upon the acquisition of a pretended spiritual grace^ 
dispensed only at the pleasure af the Jesuit priest. 

The Priest armed with power to refuse marriage^ 
the saerament rf the Iwing^ to those whom he judges 
not susceptible of the grace which is attached unto it^ 
can neither be forced to grant them, nor to state his 
motives for refusal. His conscience is his only judge^ 
and the marriage is not celebratedt He is therefore 
legally constituted master of the matrimonial con* 
tract, and consequently of society. Of what and to 
whom can the parties complain, to whom this prior 
grace, so essential to the civil act, had been refused ^ 

According to the present order announced by the 
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JesuitI, the religious ceremony oommandi the civil 
act, and the dtizen cannot enter into society, unleie by 
the testimony of the Priest, who first dispenses the 
spiritual grace. Thb is not confined to the mere -ce- 
repiony of bodily presence in a church, but to the in«- 
temal dispositions of the man, which render him ^ fit 
subject for spiritual frace, of which the priest is sole 
Judge ; and thus the mterests of society depend exclu- 
sively upon an irresponsible Jesuit. 

A man lately requested the mayor of a French city 
to marry him-^-^ I cannot renounce my proposed mar- 
rbge ; die priest will not absolve me ; and as mar- 
riage is a tacramentjbr the livings he refuses to admit 
me to it.'' The mayor answered—^ this does not con- 
cern me. I cannot eondude your marriage by the 
civil forms, without the previous proof of the ei^esi- 
astical ceremony. Arrange this matter with the priest, 
until then, I will notmarry you according to the civil 
law." The Jesuit Priest, therefore, r^ulates mar- 
fliase, and is the master of civil sooie^. 

America, which admitted not a partible of all this 
gpriestly usurpation, is covered with a relieious and 
moral population. There no person is asked oy whom 
lie is married, and priests are chiefly known in their 
ichurches. 

IV. Progress tfJetuUiim. 
f The Popedom numbers vm hundred and twenty 
I jtii/ttofu of disciples, with/cmr hundred thousand ac- 
tive priests, every where scattered abroad; having 
t)ut onechief; for whom respect increases by distance., 
Irish and American Priests are more obsequious to- 
wards the Pope, than the German and French Eccle- 
siastics who are nearer to Rome. Seen at a distance, 
the Papal court is a colossus. Who is the head of this 
immense fiimily and of this universally present eccle- 
siastical militia ? The Pope. He numbers more sub- 
jects than any ether sovereign ever did, or than many 
kinffs united. 7%«y have nUi^eeti only in their oton 
territory; the Pope claims them in all countries. 
They only command the exterior homage; the Pope 
rules the tTilsrtor, and penetrates tkb^hedrf^ for con- 
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nience is the seat of kit empire. If th« whole world 
wei'e papal, he would control the world ; being di" 
rectly served by millions of priestsdevoted to the wor- 
ship of him, as supreme. What p^wer ! As it already 
did in former ages in Europe, it i«ould shake the uni- 
Tcrsc. 

In Ireland, Holland, and the Uhited States^ all Ro- 
man affairs are manned by vitars apostolic, as in 
countries regulated by missions. This system is most 
highly approved at Rome, beciuse it supplies the 
means of that court being eveiy vfhere sovereign. 
The Priests of the United Skites^ Uke those of Ireland, 
are extremely devoted to the Pq>e. They are very 
rigorous in their exactions. In due time, they wiU 
embarrass the government ^ the United States^ as those 
of Ireland have disconcerted the British Government, 
and as those of Holland have troubled their sovereign, 
;' In all the course of the Jesuits, there is something so 
unmanageably, that their proceedings should be ter- 
minated at onee, by decided opposition. 
, We may however rejoice, that America advances 
toward Europe with the social contract, constitution- 
al order, and the liberty of the press in her hand, in- 
viting the old world to imitate her example and enjoy 
her privileges. ^ It is gititifying to be assured, that in 
spite of all their efforts, the Jesuits can easier extin- 
guish the sun in his brightness, than put out the new 
light which now irradiates the world — that they can 
stop the course of the morning star, rather than ar^ 
.rest that start to improvement which the human fa- 
Imfly have taken ; and that the project of the Jesuits 
,to recover universal supremacy, cannot be accom- 
plished without the pior destruction of mankind, 
with their intellectual illumination, and the sensibili- 
ties of their hearts. 

Nevertheless; human society is fearfully menaced 
by the^atrocious revival of the order of Jesuits; and 
by the introduction of its principles, which engender 
and promote every private and public collision and 
disorder. We have witnessed the curse. Awav 
wiTA Jbsuitism ! 
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II. MO&ALITT OV THB JIBITITS. 

The principles of the Jesuits are little known itk 
this country ; but " they are hostile to all social or- 
der, destructiFO of all domestic decorum and hap|H- 
ness, and incredibly cruel and atheistical." In 1762, 
their order was abolished in France, and the arret of 
the Parliament of Paris states as the ground of the ex- 
tirpation of the Jesuits,— ^« the eonsequences of their 
doctrines destroy the law of nature; break all the 
bands of civil society, by authorizing theft, lying, per* 
jury, the utmost undeanness, murder, all criminal pas- 
sloBs, and all sint ; root out all sentiments of humanity ; 
overthrow all governments; excite rebellion ; and ex- 
tinguish the foundation and practice of religion, and 
.substitute all sorts of supersntion, blasphemy, irreli- 
cion and idobtry." The following passages are quoted 
from their most &mou8 anthors-^and it may only be 
premised, that these are the dogmas ever tsoght and 
practised by Jesuits, in all places, and at every eligi- 
ble period, 

Itf this republicy the minds and hearts of our citizens 
ftrtt neeessanly very sensitive concerning that integrity^ 
which oombines honuty and irtUh; the atUhofiiy of 
the tiaiuU law* ; female purity ; and human life. We 
shall therefore illustrate Jesuitism in connexion with 
each of these tc^ics* 

1. HoTietty, 

1. GutmemiM« de Peocat Prop. 12, pag. 25. ^ That 
sin is greater which is opposed to the higher virtue ; 
but theft is opposed to justice which is the nobler vir« 
tue; SodomiaverocastitatiquoB est minor." Ergo,—* 

3. Escobar^ Thedog. MoraL Vol. 4. Lib. 34. Sect. 
2. Prob. 16. pag. 348. ** A child who serves his fa- 
ther, may secretly purloin as much as his fitther would 
have given a stranger for his compensation." 

3. Cardetiat, Crisis Theolog. Diss. 23. Cap. 2. Art. 
1. pag. 474. *V Servants may secretly steal from thmr 
masters as much as they judge their labor is worthy 
more than the wages which way receive." To this 
agrees Tabema. 
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4. TamburirvUs^ Explic. Decal. Lib. 8. Tract, t. 
Cap. 3. pag. 205. ^* A man is not bound to restore 
what he has stolen in smaU sums, however large maj 
be the total.*' 

5. Oordonus^ Theolog. Moral. Univ. Lib. 5. 
Quest. 3. Cap. 4. pag. 8^. ^ A woman may take 
the property of her husband, to supply her spiritual 
wants, and to €u:t li^ other tromen." In plain English, 

' wires and daug^ers may steal from their husbands 
' and fathers, )«Matisfy their Confessor Priest ! 

6. Emm&nuel 5a, Aphorism, yerbo Furlum^ pag. 
161. ^* It is not mortal sin, to fteal that from a man 
-which be would have given, if asked for it It is not 
theft to take any thing from a husband or lather, il the 
Tidue be not considerable." 

7. FrandM Xamtr Fegeli^ Pai;s. 3. Cap. 6. Quest. 
11. pag. 158. ^ After a son has secretly robbed hit 
fiither, as a compensation, the Confessor need Bot en- 
force restitution, if he has taken no more than the just 
reward of his labor." 

2. Truth. 
h Emmanuel Sa, Aphor. pag. 150. ** They do not 
fidsify, who, to replace a lost tiUe of heirship, forgo 
another." 

2. Suarea^ lur. Precept, Lib. 3. Cap. 9. \sBer. 2. 
pag. 473. ** If any one has promised or contracted 
without intention to promise, and is called upon oath 
to answer, he may simply answer, no — and he may 
swear to this denial, by secretly understanding that he 
did not sincerely promise, or that he promised, with- 
out any intention to acknowledge it" 

3. Sanchez^ Op. Moral. Precept Decal. Pars. 2. 
Lib. 3. Cap. 6. Num. 18. ** It is lawful to use ambi- 
ruous terms, to give the impression a different sense 
from that which you understood yourself. A person 
may take an oath, that he has not done such a thing, 
though in fact he has, by saying to himself^ it was not 
done on a certain specified day, or before he was bom, 
or by concealing any other similar circumstanee, which 
'"^ves another meaning to it This ii eztrem^y con« 
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VeniAit, and is always veryjust^ when Aecessary to 
yotir health, honor or prosperity ! — A man who makei^ 
whether sincerely or in dissimulation, a contract of 
Inarriag^e, is dispensed, by any motive^ from accomplish-' 
ing his promise.'* 

4. FUiucius, Quest. Moral. Vol. 2. Tract. 25. Cap, 
11. Num. S28. "With what precautidns may we j 
equivocate f By intending to use only material words. ' 
A person may begin to say, / swear, he can add thi»' 
mental restriction, to day, or in a whisper he may re- 
peat, I say, and then resume his former tone — / did not 
do U:^ This is telling the truth ! 

5. Charli, Prop. 6. pag. 8. ** He who is not bound 
to state the truth before -swearing, is not bound by his 
oath, provided he makes the internal restriction that 
excludes the present case.'* 

6. Tabema, Vol. 2. Pars. 2. Tract. 2. Cap. 31. pag. 
288. " Is a witness bound to declare the truth before 
a lawful Judge ^ No — if his deposition will injure him- 
self or his posterity ; or if he be a Priest; for a Priest 
cannot be forced to testify before a secular Judge." 

7. I#aymann, Lib. 4. Tract 3. Cap. 1, pag. 73. "It 
is not sufficient for an oath, that we use the formal 
words, if ire have not the intention and Will to swear, 
and do not sincerely invoke, God as a witness." 

8. jfamftwrinWiLib. 3. Cap.4.Sec.2. pag.27. "If 
ally man conceals another's property, for the support 
of himself and his family, when asked, he may say, 
that he has concealed nothing. For example — a priest 
may equivocate before a secular Judge, that he is no 
delinquent, by understanding that the Judge is not a 
competent, lawful authority to receive the testimony of 
JEcdesiastics/* 

3. Authority of the laws, 

1. Emmanuel <Sa, Aphor. pag. 41. " The tebellion 
Q^ Roman priests is not treason, because they are not 
subject to file civil government." 

2. £ei/armtn,Controvers. Lib. 5. Cap. 6. pag. 1090. 
" The spiritual power must rule the temporid by all 
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lorts of means and expedients when necessary. Chcii* 
tians should not tolerate a heretic king;." 

3. Salmerorh Comment Evan. Hist. Vol. 4. Pars. 9« 
Tract 4* pag. 411. ** 7%c pope hath supreme power 
over the whole earth, oyer all kings and gorernments, 
to command and enforce them, to ekploy their power 
to promulge Popery ; which mandate of the Pope they 
are bound to obey, and if they resist, he must punish 
them as contumacious." 

4. Sanctarelf Tract de Hseres. Cap. 30. pag. 296. 
^ The Pope can depose negligent rulers ; and deprive 
them of their authortty." 

5. Lestius, Lib. 2. Cap. 42. Dub. 12. pag. €S2. 
^ T%e pope tan annul and cancel every possible obliga^ 
Hon arising from an oath.** 

6. La Croix^ Vol. 1. pag. 294. ** A man condemned 
hy thepepe^ may be kiUed wherever he isfo^ndJ* 

4. ChasUty^ ImpudiciHa* 

The contents of this section are unavoidably veiled 
in the original Latin. If Protestants, after perusing the 
ensuing extracts, can approve or tolerate Jesuitism — 
then it is manifest, that their unholy attachment is not 
less their curse^ tfaim their crime. < 

1. Emmanuel So, Aphoi^ pag. 249. '* Potest et fe- 
mina quosque, et mat, pro turpi corporis xun^pretium 
o/ceipere etpeiere^ et qui promisit, tenetur solvere." 

SOf Aphor. pag. 80. **Copulari ante l>enedictio- 
nem, aut nullum^ autleve peccatum est; quin etiam 
expedit, si midtum Ula dii<^*atur." 

2. Hurtado^ Disput 10. Diflic 3. paj;. 476. «« An 
actus conjup;ali8 ante benedictiones nuptudes sit illici- 
tus. Sanaus; Navarrusque decent; non esse iUicio 
turn, et meritoy qmd— nuUibi prohibetnr." 

3. Qordonus^ Theolog. MoraL Univ. Lib. 5. Quest 
3. Cap. 6. pag. 870. ^ An meretrix licite retineat 
prosti, su» premium ? Potest retinere— 4ed hoc spe- 
dale est in conjugata, debeat illud acoeptum pretium 
numerare inter communia bona, ad quae scilicet bona 
suum jus habet maritus.** 

4. Dicastillo^ Lib. 1. Disput 3. Dub. 17. pag. 87. 
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*« An pueUa, qaoe per vim opprimitnr, teinatar chn 
mare, et opem implorare, ne yioletnr ? SiDotabfliB in- 
famio, aut nimia verecttndiasequitur, non ridetnr cam 
tanto arao incommodo teneri impedire peccatnm alte- 
lias— -sed mere passive se habere." 

5. Tacobar^ Theolog. Moral. Lib. 4, Sect 3. Prob. 
28. pag. 142. ^De fornicatione, nece, ant Tulnere 
proviso, quoesieriin an hnjosmodi opera in ebrietate 
contingentia sitit peccataf Actus ipse post ebrietatdm 
nulla malitia moitdi informatur, et per consequend dod 
est peccatum." 

Escobar^ Vol. 4. Lib. 33. Sect. 2. De precept 6* 
pag. 326, 327, 328. " Glericus rem habena cum fe- 
mina in vase praspostero, non incurrit poenas. Cleri- 
.cus sodomitice patiens, non incidit in poenas. Clericu» 
crimen sodomiticum, semel, bis, aut ter perpetrans 
non incurrit pcsnas— quia in bulla, Pontifex psnas in- 
digit Clericis sodomiam exercentibus ; ut in jure intel- 
liguntur hi, qui, aliquid frequenti usu effidunt — Gle- 
ricus vitium bestialitatis perpetrans, non incurrit poew 
nas. Ut incurrantur poens juris canonici et triden- 
tini, contra raptores feminarum, necesse est, aut non 
necesse est ; ut fiat raptus causa matrimonii ? sufiieitY 
aut non sufficit fieri causa libidinis? Concilii poense 
solum intelliguntur de raptu cauaa ineundi matrimonii 
facto, non causa libidinis — ^nam decretum hoc penale 
Concilii ponitur in rubrica, et sub titulo de reforma- 
tione matrimonii — solum ergo loquitur de rapta causa 
iUius ineundi facto, non causa libidinis." 

Escobar^ Theolog. Moral. Prob. 51. pag. 331. " Mas- 
cuius, causa libidinis, masculum rapiens, non eit ordi- 
narise legis poense obnoxius." 

6. Lessau^ Prop. pag. ^0; " Mortaliter non pe*^ 
cant mulieres, quae se prebent conspiciendas adol^en- 
tibus, a quibus se credunt turpiter concupiscendas." 

7. TamburinuBy Theolog, Moral. Lib. 7. Cap. 6. 
Sect 3. Num. 23, pag. 186. << Quantum pro usu cor- 
poris sui juste exiget mulier.^ Sermo est demeretrioe, 
et de femina honesta, sive conjugata aut non." This 
subject is ^rav^y discussed, at length, and with all 

H 
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iLrithmetioal precision* according to the state of' the 
market, and the comparatiye quality of the traden.'* 

8. TVrtntiet, Script Comment in Dan. pag. TST. 
^* Susanna compulsa permisisset adulteris suam explore 
libidinem, non consentiendo, vel cooperando, sed per- 
mittendo, et negattve se habendo. Neque tenebatur 
ad conservandam castitatem, clamando sese difiLinare; 
cum intes;ritaa corporis minus bonum sit, quam fama 
yel vita." 

9. Charlif Cens. Episcop. t^rop. VL pag. 11. " Sunt 
Taria l^is naturs precepta ita obscura, ut vix poesint 
a tiris mielibus et doctis perdpi ; tale est preoeptum 
prohibens fornio. siMplic. ^t pollut"— — Jn/^aruiutii / 

10. Sanches, Sanct Mat. Sac VoL 1. Lib. 2. Dis- 
put. 21. Quest 2. pag. 141. ** The combined impiety 
and filthiness of a lengthened discussion respecting Ma-' 
trimonium consummatum^ no man can scarcely belieye^ 
even with the volume before his eyes." 

11. Francis Xavier FegelU Quest Praa Pars 4. 
Cap. (I. pag. 397. ^ Cui obligation! subjectus sit qui 
deflor. virg ? Qui corrupit volentem virginem et con- 
sentientem, ^rseter obugationem psenitendi, nullam 
aliam incurrit ; quia puella habet jus usum sui cor- 
poris valide concedendi**' 

12. TVo^^/a, Lavacrum conscientise, pag. 96. ^Se- 
baldus concubinarius confitetur se ssepius labi cum 
consanguinea quam domi alit — an sit absolvendus an- 
tequam Concnbinam dimittat? Si ilia concubina sit 
valde bona et utilis economa ; et sic nullam aliam poe* 
sit habere ; tali casu esset absolvendus." 

13. Busembaum, et LacroiXy Theolog. Moral. VoL 
1. pag. 314. ** Tabema dicit, puellam non peccare, n 
ob evidens periculum mortis aut ingentis inuunSoBi non 
adhibeat ad depellendum stupratorem, sed mere pa- 
tiAtoTr coittu n ■ e t hane propositionem teneant au- 
thores pluresquam quinquaginta." 

All the Jesuit summists, casuists, and moralists 
agree in their decisions upon these topics, and combine 
a mass of beastly abomination which none of the an- 
cient Epicureans ever equalled ! 
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5. Homicide, 

1.' Emmanuel .jk^^Aphor, p^g. 178. **It is lawfal 
to kill in defenq|ufl\mnsel\res or another, or in defence 
of our propeTt^wft)nor. Tou may kill beforehand 
any person who^^ pat you to death, not excepting 
the Judge and Wilu€iset<t because it is self-defence." 

2. Henriquesy 'Sum. Theol. Moral. Vol. I. Lib. 14. 
Cap. 10. pa^. 869. ^ If an adulterous priest, even 
aware of his danger, having visited an adulteress, is as- 
sailed by her husband, kills the man in his o-ven de- 
fence, it is not criminal." 

3. Fd^guiu^esr, Precept. Decalog. Vol. 1. Lib. 4. Cap. 
2. pag. 601, 655 ; and Vol. 2. Lib. 8. Gap. 32. pag. 390. 
'' Papist children may accuse their parents for heresy, 
although they know that their parents will be burnt 
for it — ^not only they may deny them nourishment, but 
they may justly kUl them^ if the parents would turn 
their children from the Popish faith.*' — If a Priest at 
the altar is attacked by any one, he may leave the ce- 
remony and defend himself; and although he may kill 
the assailant, he may immediately return to the altar, 
and fini^ the mass." — If a Judge decides contrary to 
law, the injured person may defend himself by kilHng 
the Judge:' 

4» Airaulti Cens. pag. 319. '* If a person attempts 
to ruin my reputation by calumny, and I can avoid the 
injury only by secretly killing him, may 1 do it? Cer- 
tainly. Although the facts are true ; yet if the calum- 
niator will not cease to publish them, you may fitly hiU 
him^ not publicly t but in secret, to avoid tcaridaV^ 

Airatdt^ Ceiis. pag. 322, 327. <* An licitum sit mu* 
lieri procurare abortum ? Si honesta puella in vita ab 
adolescente adulto corrupta fuisset, — posset ilium ez- 
cutere, ne honorem inde suum amittat, qui illi multo 
pretiosior est ipsa vita." ** An liceat mulieri Conju- 
gatae, quae in partu semper versatur vi periculo mor- 
tis sumere pharmacum sterilitatis, uteffagiatejusmodi 

periculum ? Ita quia sit cum justa causa sue saluti 

eonsulit corporali ; et vero satius est, ut hoc fe^ia^ 
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-qvam ut marito debitam conjtig;ale reeuiet, cam pe- 
ricalo spiritaali ejus flaluUs." 

5. Amicus^ Curs, Theolog. Vol, 5. Disp. 30. Sec, 5. 
Num. 75. pag. 537. '* We may ki)n^ assailant in our 
own defence, if it can be done witJKi^Bcandal." 

Amieui^ Num. 131. ^^ A PrieW4iiy kill thote who 
hinder him from taking pottessioii^ any eecltsia»tical 
office,*^ 

6. Bauny^ Cap. 7. pag. 77. " We may wish every 
evil for our neighbor without sin, when we are impel- 
led by a good motive— thus, a mother may desire the 
death of her daughters, when, from deformity or po- 
verty, the cannot marry them to her satisfaction." 

7. Escobar, Theolog. Moral. Vol. 4. Lib. 32. Sec. 
3. Prob. 5. pag. 274. " // i$ lawful to kiU an aecnter^ 
whote tettimony may jeopard your life and honor, *^ 

JE^eoboTf pag. 278, *' // it permitted to kill any per- 
im who it proteribedJ* Pag. 284. '* It is.lawfiU to 
kill thpoe who injure our honor, or cover us with in- 
&my» before persons of distinction.*' 

Eteobar^ Vol. 6. pag. 170. '' Not only is it lawful 
to offer or accept a duel, but you may secretly kill a 
calumniator, if you havd no other mode to avoid the 
danger, because it it not murder,^ but seff'-de/enee, Tou 
are obliged to refuse a duel, if you can tecretly kUl 
your enemy: because thereby you endanger not your 
own life, and you also hinder the commission of a new 
bId, in offering or accepting a duel." 

8. (TutmentMf, Prop. 7. pag. 86. *' Tou may chaig]e 
your opponent with false crimes to take away j^ 
oredit, as well as kill him." 

9. Jlfartn, Theolog. Vol. 3. Tract 23. Dbp. 8. Sec. 
5« Num. 63. pag. 4^. *^ Licet procurare abortum, 
ne puella deprehensa gravida oooidatur, aut infametur. 
Non subjaoere damnationi, nee incurrere poenas et oen- 
surai, qui opmetur lioet directe procurare aborsum, ad 
vitandum certnm periculum matris, ti gravitas ulte- 
rius progrediatur. Quia hoc non est procurare abor- 
•vm, — eed ne moriatur ex morbo superveniente.-— Doc- 
trina posset admitti, ob vitandam propriam isfiimiam, 
et ob vitandam infkmiam Communitatis Religiosai,"— 
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to vnserte Monkt and Munsfrom infamy, Pag. 430* 
^ mvar. Arag. Bannez, H6oriq. Sa, Sanphes, Falaoy 
et alii dieuiit — ^feminam posse uti noo solum miwione 
fongiiist sed aliis medicamentis, etai inde pereat fistos ! 
-^uia in eo usa qiuerit solam toain salute m^ non oe- 
cem ftetos." 

10. Molina, Vol. 3.Di8put. 16. pag. 1768. <' PriesU 
may kUl the Laily to preMerve their goodi,*' 

11. To^mia, Syubp. Theol.Pract Par. 2. Cap. 27. 
Pag. 256. 4^ You may kill any man to tave a erotm.'^ 

12. Tamburin, Explic Decal. Lib. 5. Cap. 1. See. 
3. Nam. 29. pag. 9. ^ A son may wish his father's 
death, to enjoy his wealth — a mother may desire her 
daughter's death, lest she should be forced to support 
or portion her in marriage— « Priest may wish for the 
death of a Prelate, that he may be dellTered from his 
hatred, or succeed him — ^because they do not wish ano* 
ther's evil, but their own good." 

13. Francit Xavier Fegeli, Quest Prac. Pars. 4, 
Cap. 1. Quest. 7. Num. 8. pag. 285. ^ It is not mor- 
tal sin for parents to wish the death of their children— 
Dor to desire the death of any one who troublet the 
Churchy because considerable good is the diiect and 
immediate object" 

14. Butembaum et Laer§ixs Vol. 1. pag. 163. 
** We may rejoice in the death of oor neu;fabor, when 
any good results from it ; and especially the good of the 
Society to which we belong." Ita. Carden. Num. 8. 

Ltiroix, Vol. 1. pag. 364. ^^ Cains poisoned wine 
lor Sempronius, but Titus unconsciously takes it and 
that it may not be known, Caius does not hinder Ti- 
tus from drinking the poison ; Caius is not guilty of 
the death of Titus, because he was not obliged to di- 
Tulge the fiict" 

15. DicattHiOy Lib. 2. Traot 1. Disput 10. Dub. 1. 
Num. 15. pag. 290. ** If a man becomes a nuisance to 
society, the wn may lawfully kill his father,^* 

16. Eicobar, Theolog. Moral. Vol. 4. Lib. 31. See. 
2. Preeept 4. Prob. 5. pag. 239. ^^ Children are 
obliged to denounce their parents or relations who are 
guilty of heresy, although they know that they will 

h2 
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be burnt Thej may reliiie thtm all novriihment« 
and p«rmit Uiem to die with hnngei>— or may kill them 
as enemies, who riolate the rig^hts of humanity," 

Eteobar, Vol. 4. Lib. 32. Sect. 2. Precept 5. Prob. 
35. peg. 386. ^* A father may Idll his daughter, or a 
husband his wife, or may commission a son, a senrant^ 
or even a stranger, to kill them, in adulterio depre* 
bensum." ' ~ ' 

17, Oobaiut^ Op. Moral. Vol. 2. Pars. 2. Tract 5, 
Cap. 9. Sec. 8. pag. 328. ** A son who inherits great 
wedth by the death of his father, may rejoice, that 
when he was intoxicated, he murdered his father." — 
Persons may innocently desire to be drunk, if from 
their inebriation any great good will arise." Accord- 
ing to this doctrine, any man may innocently intoxi- 
cate himself, expressly to murder his father, for his 
wealth!" 

IB. Camedii Oris. Theolog. Vol. 5. Disput 13. Sec 
3. Num. 169. pag. 438. " 1 may rejoice in the death 
of my father, on account of the riches which L obtain 
by it" Num. 170. ** We should become &mfliar 
with this doctrine, for it is useful to all who desire pro- 
perty, which can be obtained only by the death of ano- 
ther, especially secular offices and ecclesiastical digni- 
ties." 

19. Stoz^ Trib. Penit. Lib. 1. Pars. 3. Quest. 3. Art. 
1. Num. 148. pag. 144. '* He who rejoices in the 
death of his fattier, by which he obtains a good inhe- 
ritance, rejoiees not in the evil of another, but in his 
own good.'-' 

SO. ButmbiKum et Laeroix^ Theolog. Moral. Vol. 1. 
pa^. 295. ^ In all the aboye cases, where a man has 
a right to kill any person, another may do it for him, 
if afTection moyej; the murderer." Pag. 163. <* To 
aroid a great spiritual or temporal evil, a person may 
eommit suicide." 



For the sake of breyity, we omit extracts respectiog 
Bla$ph$mp^ Magic^ Irrcligion^ and /dfo/o/fy— the fire 
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fellowing, will, howerer, verify the unirefial agree, 
meat, the andumgeAble character, and the incredible, 
atrocity of the syetem and the order of Jesiiito. 

iRRXLiQioif. Lemoyne^ Prop, 1. pag. 96. '^A 
Christian may deliberately discard h s christiao eha • 
racter, and, act ar other men, in thoie things which ar<^ 
not properly christian l" * 

AlagonAy Thom. Aquin. Sum. Theol. C^mpend. 
Quest 94, pag. 230. *' Ex mandate Dei Ucet ooddeve 
innocentem, furari, fornicari ; quia est Dominus rits 
et mortis, et omnium ; et sic fiicere ^us mandatnm est 
debitam." Bt the command of God, it ib law- 
vvL to murdkr the iirirocEirT, to rob, amd to 

COMMIT ALL LEWDirmSS, BB0AV8K HE IS LoRD OF 
LIFE, Ain> DEATH AND ALL THIROS; AMD THITS TO 

FVLFiL HIS MANDATE IS oOgR DOTT !" Satan him- 
self Cannot transcend this bU phemy and ungodlinest. 

High Treason. Philopater^ Respons. ad Edict. 
6ec 2. Num. 157, 158. pag. 106. ** All theoloeiaos 
and ecclesiastical lawyers affirm, that erery Chrutian 
g^remment, as soon as they openly abandon the Ro- 
man faith, instantly are degraded from all power and 
dig^nity, by hwnan and divine rights RU their subjects 
are absolved from the oath of fidelity and obedience 
which they have taken ; and they may and ought, tf 
ihty hone thtpmotr^ to drive such a g^ovemment, Arom 
every Christian state, as an apostaUf hereiie^ and de- 
serter from Jesus Christ, and a declared enemy to their 
rqmblie. This certain and indubitable deeidon of aii 
the tnoil teamed men, is perfectly conformed to Apoe* 
tolie doetrine.r^ 

Knowledge vscessart for a Prijcst, who » 
▲ Confessor. Francis Xavier FegeH, Quest Pract. 
de mun. Co nfess. Pars. 1. Cap. 3. Quest 6, Num. 84. 
pag. 21. ** A Coniessor must apply himself to the 
study of Moral Theologqr, and Cases of Conscience^ 
especially upon those difficult topics— rei/i/u/ioA tf 
stolen property^ marriage and eeniurei. For this pur- 
pose he must be familiar, especially with the works 
of Laymann; Busemba%m*t MedvUa^ of which fifty 
ediioBs h%f been issued, as enlai^ed by Laeroix; 
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ihe practical theology of lUtung ; and all the works oC 
Tamburiops." 

117 The result of his studies can be correctly un- 
derstood from the forgoing qaotations. 

UviTT OF JESUITISM. Vaftul^ Vol. 2. pag. 389. 
M We cannot certainly ascertain the spirit and charac- 
ter of the Jesuits, except by the ordinances which go- 
rem them, and by the rules enacted by the assembliea 
of their superior me^ibers." 

Ortt9eru$^ Vol. 11. pag. 21. <" The doctrine of the 
Jesuits must be judged only by their books; and not 
by their speeches J*^ 

Institute Soeietat, Jes^ Exam. Gen. Cap. 3. Num. 
12. pag. 344. ^^ Every member, whateTer scruples 
or cUfficultiea of any kind he may experience, must 
abandon his own opinions to the judgment, and con- 
form' to the sentiments of the Society." 

Constitute Pars. 3. Cap. 1. pag. 375. " If any one 
hold a sentiment different from that of the Church and 
our Doctors ; he must submit his mode of thinking to . 
the definitions of the Society." 

RevMfistrance, The spirit which animated the first 
Jesuits, still lives among us. Jesuits neither relax nor 
vary. Our umformity is always the same. If toe art 
not permitted to labor in one plaee^ we occupy another, 
for we are never idleJ^ 

Imago. Soc. Jes. Proleg. pag. 33. ^ The members 
of the Society of Jesuits are dispersed through all na- 
tions of the world ; and divided only by distance of 
place, not in sentiment ; by difference of language, not 
in affection ; by variety of color, not in manners. In 
this fraternity, the Latin, Greek, Portuguese, Brazi- 
lian, Irish, Sumatran, Spanish, French, English and 
Belgic Jesuits, all thinb, feel, speak and act alike ; for 
among them, there is neither debate nor eonterUion,** 
Lib. 5. pag. 622. *^ frothing can be pereeioed incom- 
patible with their perfect unity, — Their place of birth 
offers no motive or attraction of personal interest. — 
The same design and course of action^ and one vote only^ 
^ike the conjugal bond^ unite the order together.—At 
:he least signal of one man, their General, the whole 
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Soeietp tire inttanily metamorphosed^ and this large 
and widely scattered corps are revolutioniBed — they are 
easily moved^ but with great difficulty counteracted and 
overthrown^* 

(tr Such is Jeaoitism, in its organization, attributes, 
moral principles, and practical results ; as it is portray- 
ed by their own writers, of the highest authority ; and 
«11 modem history verifies, that &e Jesuits, in every 
age and country, have faithfully exemplified VesprH 
du eorps^ the doctrines and doings which are inculcated 
by the Secreta Monita, and their thru hundred and 
Iweniy'Sit criminal propagators of irreligion and ini- 
quity. 



The following exposure of " Jesuitical policy and 
iniquity,'' was published by the Glasgow Reforma- 
tion Society, in April 1831. It contains ample illus- 
tration of the principles and practices of Jesuitism ; so 
that all persons can accura.tely comprehend the results 
of the Secreta Moniia^ when in actual operation. 



III. THB CONSTITUTIOir AND CHA.BACTER OS 
OftDER OK JESVITS. 

^ Wo unio you / for ye compois sea and land to mdlu 
one vroselyie^ and ye make him two-fold more tht 
child tf hdl than yourselves,*' Matt- zziii. 15. 



This Society, as extraordinary in its institute and 
character as it is in its name, owed its first rise rather 
to the vagaries of religious fanaticism, than to politic 
and prepense design. Its founder, Ignatius Loyola, 
was a Spaniard, who in his youth had followed the 
profession of arms. His education was scanty and im- 
perfect, but being possessed of good natural ability, 
and haying the adrantage of residence at the court of 
Ferdinand v., of Spain, he ac(|uired such a knowledge 
of the principles of government, as rendered him one 
of the most subtle and skilful politicians of that age ; 
and^ if we may believe the Jesuits who have written 
his life, his ambition was equal to his ability. From 
the influence thus gained at Court, he was early pro- 
moted to important military employments and honors 
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^nd had already seen considerable service, when, at 
JPampeluna, in 1521, his right leg was broken by a shot^ 
Which, not being skilfully treated, led at lei^h to a 
total ohange in Sie destination of his life. He was na- 
turally of an enthusiastic and romantic temperament, 
and being deeply read in the adventures of the erratic 
knights of that age of chivalry, he had been led, not 
only to admire, but to take part in their absurdities : 
and now, though disabled by his wound, alike for 
war and gallantry, yet he cherished the chivalrous 
ipirit, substituting for the feats of warlike prowess the 
lustories of feats and miracles performed by saints. 
According to the accounts delivered by his panegyrists, 
it was, while he was thus employed, that he received 
a vision from heaven : ** the house shook, the walld 
thereof where shattered, and all the beams and rafters 
cracked ; and, as it happens, when ill some sulphure- 
ous mountain, a fier^ fountain bursting forth, there is 
an immediate eruption of flames ; so, when that in- 
ternal fire, which, pent up in a young soldier, was cold, 
grew Qiore powerful, it so broke out into flames, that 
thousands of terrors) thousands of astonishnients, thou- 
sands of combustions, &c., were the consequences 
thereof.'' The plain meaning of all, which is thus bu- 
ried under mountains of fire, is, that Ignatius was con- 
* verted from his former courses, and speedily manifested 
his sincerity and zeal by determining to found a new 
society. He soon obtained some few disciples, yet not 
meeting with that encouragement which he had ex- 
pected, he resolved to leave his own country and go 
to Paris. In this journey his Spanish disciples deserted 
him, and when he arrived in France he had to begin 
his labors afresh. His first converts there, were Le 
Fevre, who had been his private tutor, and Francis 
Xavier, who at that time taught philosophy in the 
University of Paris ; to these were added four others, 
who all, with himself, bound themselves by vow, to 
undertake an expedition to Jerusalem for the conver* 
sion of the infidels. With these views and intentions, 
they sought to have theif society regularly constituted, 
and made application for this purpose to Paul III., who 
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at that tima fiHed the Papal chair. Thif was at first 
tiDBiicceflsfal. In the preceding^ centuries, so Bianj 
new orders of monks and religions had arisen, that it 
was found necessary, in the year 1I215| to pass a decree 
for the prerention of any new monastic institutions, 
and several at that time were entirely suppressed : and 
the moiiks then existing, were generally lazy, illiterate, 
and profligate epicures^ whose views in life were con- 
fined to (^ulence, idleness, and sepsual pleasure ; and 
no doubt, these considerations, together with fears from 
the peculiarity of the scheme of the institution, which 
had been presented for inspection, so weighed with the 
cardinals, as to cause them to advise the Pope not to 
grant the desired charter. Indee<^ one of them, a man 
of great learning, was so impressed with the convic- 
tion, that this institute of Jesus, if established,, would 
be a source of great evil to the churoh and the world, 
that he wrote a book to establish the grounds of his op- 
position. While they were deliberating on this mat- 
ter, Xavier set out for India, and Rodriguez for Por- 
tugaly in the character of missionaries, under the aus- 
pices and support of the king of Portugal. At length 
the Pope refused the desired charter, and the Society 
of Jesus Would never have been known, had not Ig- 
natius remodelled his scheme, and promised to take a 
special vow of absolute and unlimited obedience to the 
Pope, in addition to the three vows of poverty, chas- 
tity ,, and monastic obedience, which were common to 
all regulan. This step was what the P<^pe desired. 
He had long been wearied and disgusted with the lazy 
and licentious monks, who were a burden and an in- 
jury, instead of a support, to the Holy see ; and he an- 
ticipated that this new society, thus absolutely devoted 
to his interests, weuld prove a powerful stay to his 
throne and influence, wluch had been terribly shaken 
by the efibrts g( Luther in Germany, and by the de- 
fection of England, and by the half obedience of the 
Galilean church. With these hopes, he established 
the institute by a buU, dated the 27th Sept. 1540 ; and, 
with a view t# exhibit the high estimation in which 
he held the new foeiety, he caused two nedals to be 
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heaven are opened ;'' and the other, ** The security of 
the Roman people." Having taken this decisive step, 
he immediately began to exert himself to procure the 
admission of the Society into every country under his 
sway, commanding all bishops, and even princes, to 
receive them, as those " who fought under his stand- 
ard) and who were his servants, as they were those of i 
Qod, and who had promised, and were bound, to obey ( 
him in all things^" Thus recommended and supported, 
Ignatius dispersed his companions over the whole 
world. Xavier was already in India, baptizing the 
idolaters by thousands; Rodriguez was in Portugal, 
at the court of John III. ; Lainez had already pene- 
trated, to the court of the Emperor Charles V., and 
was employed to negotiate the marriage of the daugh- 
ter of the king of Portugal, with Philip, the son of that 
emperor ; Eguia was in Paris, with some of the other 
disciples, and was successfully struggling to gain an 
establishment; and Ribadeneira had beiBn.sent to Ant- 
werp, to the court of Philip 11.; and though the So- 
ciety was small and of but late origin, yet such was 
the Pope^s sense of its value, that he sent two of its 
most talented members to represent him in the coun- 
cil of Trent, and to sway the decisions of that notorious 
assembly. The numbers of their converts, too, in- 
creased in a ratio corresponding with the extent of 
their operations, (n 1540, when they presented their 
petition to Paul III., they only appeared in the num- 
ber of 10. In 1543, they were not more than 24. But 
in 1545, they had 10 houses ; in 1549, they had two 
provinces, one in Spain, the other in Portugal, and 22 
houses ; and at the death of Ignatius, in 1556, they had 
12 large provinces. And they went on thus increas- 
ing, till in 1710, only 170 years after their first insti- 
tution, they had 35 provinces, 24 houses of profession, 
59 houses of probation, 34(/ residences, 612 ccdleges, 
200 missions, 157 seminaries and boarding-houses, and 
19,998 Jesuits. 

In further considering the society of Jesuits, we 
must look upon them as the Pope's body-guard, or- 
I 
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g^anized for the express purpose of defending^ the eor^ 
rnptions of the church and the papal see, and for un- 
dertaking a spiritual crusade against all heretics. A(3 
a testimony of the truth of tins view, it will be suffi- 
cient to quote the words of Damianus, one of their 
own body, and their earliest historian, who thus writes 
respecting the design to be subserved by the society, 
in the following extraordinary passage. ^* In the same 
year, 1521, that Luther with consummate wickedness 
bad openly declared war against the church — ^wounded 
in the fortress ef Pampeluna — renovated and strength- 
ened by his accident, Ignatius raised the standard in the 
defence of religion. 

** Luther attacks the chair of Peter with abuse and 
blasphemy: Ignatius is miraculously cured by Peter, 
in order to become his defender. 

** Luther, tempted by i age, ambition, and lust, aban- 
dons the religious life : Ignatius, eagerly obeying the 
call of God, quits the profene for the religious life. 

**^ Luther, with the guilt of sacrilege, contracts ah 
incestuous marriage with a virgin of the Lord : Ignatius 
binds himself in a vow of perpetual continence. 

^ Luther despises all authority of superiors ; the 
first precepts of Ignatius, full of christian humility, are 
to submit and to obey. 

*^ Luther, like a madman, declaims against the apos^ 
tolic see: Ignatius every where undertakes its de- 
fence. 

*' Luther withdraws from it as many as he can : Ig-. 
natiuB reconciles and restores to it. All the devices 
and efforts of Luther are directed against it. Ignatius 
consecrates to it, by a special vow, all his own labors, 
and all those of his companions. 
, ^* Luther has stripped the sacred rites of the church 
of all their venerable solemnity : Ignatius studies to 
procure them reverence. 

** The sacrifice of the mass, the Eucharist, the vir- 
gin mother of God, the guardian angels, and the in* 
dulgences of Popes, which Luther attacks vrith so 
niLUQh fury, are the objects which Igna^us and his 
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companions exert themselves contihaallj to celebrate 
by new^ myentions, and indefatig^able industry. 

**' To Luther, that disgrace of Germany, that £pi- 
curean swine, that curse of Europe, that monster ~ 
structive of the whole earth, hateful to God and man« 
Slc.^ God bj his eternal decree hath opposed his son 
Ignatius.** 

To accomplish the purposes for which this society 
was instituted. Ignatius, in the spirit of true political 
sagacity, required of the Pope, that the constitution of 
his society should ^be monarchical, in its most absolute 
and despotic form. The system of voluritary associa- 
tion, which had hitherto been pursued in the erection 
of religious societies, which placed all power in the 
hands of a general convention of the whole body, suit- 
ed not his military ideas of implicit obedience and ah- 
eolute rule : and he required, that a General should 
be appointed for life, who should not only have the 
direction of the revenues, and places of honor and in- 
fluence in the society, but should also exercise a des- 
potic control over the destiny and the disposal of the 
persons of the members, their conduct, their docti*ines, 
and, in a word, their every thought and purpose of 
heart, however •iecret, and of whatever nature. To 
invest him with this power, and to preserve it unin- 
fringed, and without changf>, grades of office were es- 
tablished, from the G^n-^ral himself, down to the hum- 
blest novice, including, first, secretaries, who ever at- 
tended the General, and transacted the business of the 
society by his orders ; next, provincials, whose autho- 
rity and inspection of rule extended over a whole pro- 
vincft; ami, lastly, rectors anil prefects, who were at 
the head of houses, colleges, missions, and novitiates, 
and who were of course acquainted with all the indi- 
vidual members of the Society. The inferiors were 
-bound to correspond weekly with the rectors, the rec- 
tors with the provincials, and the provincials with the 
secretaries, who communicated immediately with the 
General. In order to prevent any concealment, or 
misstatement on the paA of the 8ul)ordinate officers, 
the private members of (be society were allowed to ajdr 
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dress the Ckneral, on any subject, and at whatever 
time they pleased. That the General in these corres- 
pondences, migfht be furnished with every variety of 
the best information, a plan of confession was made to 
extend itself throughout the whole system. In the 
admissidn of candidates for membership, it was neces- 
«ary that they should pass a considerable time in a 
state of probation, during which it was lequired, not 
I only that they should give proof of talent and general 
i information, but that they should discover their peca- 
' liar dispositions, and should lay open all the secrets of 
their conscience, from their childhood up to the time 
of entrance. If they held any opinions, at all different 
from those maintained by the church or the society, 
they were compelled to renounce and abjure them, and 
to submit themselves in all things, to whatever wais or 
should be taught ; and after that they were admitted 
as members, they were under the same obligation to 
confess every t^ing, on pain of all the threaten ings and 
judgments that the vicar of God could launch tbrth 
against his devoted dupes. By these means, the Ge- 
neral was informed of the peculiar disposition of every 
individual in his numerous society, the particular ten- 
dencies to ci^ime under which each labored, which 
might be of advantage to the society in any case of 
emergency, and the particular talent which might fit 
each, for advancing the purposes and interests of the 
institute : so that in the disposal of the persons of his 
members, and in the distribution of their* services 
among the various posts and offi(.-es which were to be 
occupied, he was enabled, from the power and know- 
ledge which he possessed, to make the wisest and best 
arrangements, and such as could not fail of success. 

In thus confessing and disposing of the members of 
the society, at the mere pleasure of the General, there 
was some danger lest the superiors should prove refrac- 
tory, and by cabals and intrigues should endeavor to 
change the nature of the institute: and Ignatius, by 
his politic arrangements, effectually provided against 
such an occurrence. He divided the whole order into 
fyur classes, maki|ig the first to consist of novices, wko 
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had resolved to lire and die in the society, hut were as 
yet in a state of probaliou, waiting; the pleasure of the 
General to advance them higher; The second class he 
made to consist of Jesuit scholars, by which was mAint 
those of the order who were allowed to g^ve their 
time wholly to study, and who, after a prescribed 
course, were obli^d to fill the office of reg^ents in their 
seminaries and colleg^es. The third cXma he made to 
consist of those who from their office were called co- 
adjutors, and who were employed either as priests to 
assist the society in its spiritual functions, such as con- 
fession, preaching;, and the instruction of youth ; or 
they were used. as temporal coadjutors in all those 
matters of a business character which came before 
them. The fourth class he made to consist of those 
who bore the name of the professed, and who indeed 
were the only finished members of the society. In- 
deed, in the strict use of the term, this last class alone 
<2onstituted. the society of Jesus: for this alone had 
taken all the foiir vows, this alone possessed the su- 
preme g;overnment over the colleges, and from this 
alone the small number was chosen, who had a voice 
in the election of the General. The desig;n which he 
had in view in establishing these successive grades of 
class, will be immediately apparent. It was requisite, 
to insure the success of his plans, that he should be 
surrounded by well-tried and feithful veterans, of 
whose imprudence, or lukewar/nness, or defection, he 
might have no reason to be afraid, dt did not accord 
with wisdom, to admit novices to such privileges, how- 
ever solemn might be their declaration and oath of 
fidelity; for he knew that the youthful mind in its sal- 
lies,^ is apt to claim and enforce the enjoyment of li- 
berty of judgment, and that it needs years of mortifi- 
cation and self-denial, to enable its possessor so to pros- 
trate it, as that it shall submit, without a sigh or re- 
pulsive emotion, to the absolute will of another. For 
these reasons, the novices were compelled to remain 
for two or three years in a state of probation, break- 
ing up former habits, and changing the quality and 
lessening the number of their preconceived n.oUons, 
l2 
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that what remained migl|i in all respects tally with 
those of the society. During^ this time, they were re^ 
quired to pass through a variety of exercises, being 
coAipciUed to spend one month in confessions, prayer, 
and meditation ; a second, in attending the patients in 
the hospital; a third, in a month's pilgrimage, with- 
out money in their pockets, and bagging from door to 
door ; a fourth, in doing duty in the lower departments 
of the house ; a fifth in catechizing poor <;hildrien in 
{>ubUc; a sixth in the exercise of any talents they 
might hdve, whether as preachers Cr authors, for the 
purpose of exhibition : thus, when sufficiently scruti- 
nized and corrected, they entered on a course of study, 
devoting, in addition to the time spent in studying hu- 
manity and philosophy, four whole years to the study 
of theoh>gy alone ; and then, at length, after a duration 
of several additional years, in which they were under- 
going examinations and unburdening their consciences 
every six months to their superior, they were raised to 
the privilege ^nd rank of the professed brethren. It 
is remarkable, however, that this last class was always 
Very small, none being raised to it except the most ta- 
lented and devoted. 

In order to rid themselves of those members who, on 
trial appeared inefficient and useless, but who had al- 
ready taken the vow of continuance in the fiociety, it 
was established as a doctrine ever to be regarded, that 
the society had power to dispense with an oath which 
might have been taken ; since, though the member was 
bound to the society, it did not consider itself bound 
to the member. AH might be expelled the society, 
even a professor of the four vows, and that without 
any reason3 being assigned for his expulsion : but if a 
member should have asked for dismissal, and the Ge- 
neral decided that he asked without good cause, in- 
stead of allowing him to go, silence was imposed upon 
him, and he was severely punished if he persisted in 
his request; and should he have departed without 
leave, he wnk immediately followed and prosecuted as 
an apostate, and compelled to return to his duty. So 
that, bein|^ satisfied, 4hat whan once in the sooiety, 
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thdy could never extricat^ themselves by any eilbrtSi 
however great, they wore compelled to be resigpied to 
their station, and were content to bear and to do what*^ 
ever should be commanded them ; and then, when their 
habits were settled by long connexion with the so- 
ciety, and they were thus rendftred unfit to discharge 
the duties of active and common life, they were con* ^ 
strained to please the (general in every possible way, 
lest they should be dismissed and ruined. And it was 
not until they had attained to this unenviable state of 
mmd, that they were then exalted to the superior of- 
fices and honors of the body, and were thought worthy 
of being intrusted with the secret laws and principles 
of the constitution. Before this time, though they 
might l^avebeen ten, twenty, thirty, or even forty 
years in the society, they had known nothing of its 
rules, except the most ordinary and common; and 
such as might have been communicated to them by 
the General, in the form of commands, which, to use 
his own words^ " they were boupd to regard as divine 
precepts ; to obey them .without discussion, and with 
the same blind prostration of the whole will, as is 
required in believing whatever the Catholic faith 
teaches, and as Abraham evinced in sacrificing his son 
Isaac ;" but when they had attained to the rank of the 
professed, and had given proof that they were fit for 
any action, whether criminal or seemingly virtuous, 
they were then instructed in the mysteries of the king- 
dom. Thus it is declared in the manifesto of the king 
of Portugal : ** The provincials," says he, ^so farfrom^ 
revealing the extraurdinary laws which form the rule 
of their judgment and decisions, are on the contrary 
obliged to conceal them with care ; and the inferiors, 
who are dependent on the provincials, from the no- 
vices to those who profess all the four vows, have no 
right to demand inspection of these secret laws, nor to 
make the slightest reflection on those mysterious sta- 
tutes that they have never seen ;*' and a similar dec- 
laration is made in the letter of the bishop of Angelp- 
Solis to Pope Innocent X. ;«~*^ The rules of other re- 
gions orders," says he, *^ are open to all ; even tb# 
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roles and canons of Popes^ardinals, and bishops, and 
the whole dergj; the pHvileges, instructions, and 
statutes of other orders, may be seen and consulted in 
almost every library ; and the lowest no?ice of the 
Franciscan order may read, at one view, what his dutj 
would be, if he should ever become General of his 
order. Among the Jesuits, however, there are a gireat 
number who are ignorant of their own laws ; the se- 
cret is confided only to a chosen few : their government 
is not formed on the rules of the Catholic Church, 
which are generally known, l>ut by secret laws, which 
are only known to the superiors." In this arrange- 
ment there is the same policy displayed as in the other 
parts of the institute: published laws so perfectly. in- 
form a man of his duty, that when he has discharged 
it, he is apt to be self-confident in conscious rectitude, 
and even to be arrogant toward his superiors, since he 
knows that they cannot touch him according to law ; 
but when enrolled under a secret constitution, his ima- 
gination so magnifies the ever-impending danger, that 
Hke the efiect produced by the drawn sword suspend- 
ed by a horse-hairover the head of the discontented 
monarch, there is not a thought, nor a purpose, nor 
an enjoyment that he experiences^ which is not con- 
nected with, and marred by a slavish terror. 

Ignatius having thu9 consolidated his society, so as to 
have all the members perfectly under his control, both 
in the direction of their united energies, and in the im- 
mediate suppression of the slightest heresy of doctrine 
or practice, he next besought of the Pope that his dis- 
ciples should not be compelled to take part in the public 
services of the Church, on (he plea that the society he 
was forming was not monastic in its nature, but devoted 
to the support and defence of the Pope himself The 
Dominican and Franciscan societies, which has hitherto 
occupied.the place of the especial servants of the church, 
had not enjoyed this privilege ; but the Pope was so 
disgusted with their ignorance and inefficiency, especi- 
ally in the matter of Luther, that'lie consented to be- 
stow this grant also on his favourite Jesuits; and, 
^ofieoyer, added the extraordinary gift of absolute 
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independence of all bishof^s, ordinaries, or temporal 
magistrates, declaring, to use their own words, in their 
compendiam of privileges, *^ that thesociety, its houses, 
its members^ and its property, are independent, not 
only of all superiority, correction, and jurisdiction of 
ordinaries, but of every other person, whether on the 
subject of crinaes, cqntracts, or possessions, and this, 
wherever the crimes may have been committed, the 
contracts made, or the property exist ;^^ and giving all 
such'power as is usually exercised by these bodies into 
the hands of the general alone, who is declared in 
another document, '' to have the right of deciding on 
all affairs which concern the properly of the Society , 
or the agreements which may have been made ; to 
summon contesting parties b- fore him; to pronounce 
judicially upon the case without legal forms ; and that 
no power whatever- shall reverse or oppose such deci- 
sion." It is adiled also, that by the will of the Pope, 
the society shall be under no obligation to devote any 
part of its property, in the way of subsidy, to kings, 
emperors, or other ruling powers, even when Uie 
defence of the country is concerned ; and all magis- 
trates, and corporate bodies, are forbidden' to impose, 
any ** taxes, aids, contributions, or payments whatever 
for the re-building of bridges, the repair of roads, or 
other similar undertakings, ou paio of excommunication 
and eternal malediction/' Strange and extraordinary 
as are these exemptions and privileges, yet they are 
surpassed by an<$ther, which gave the Genersd the 
power of "investing his subjects with the rights of 
public of]|cers, such as notaries, for instance, for the 
purpose of legally citing potentates an J others to re- 
spect the privileges of the society, and in order to 
punish the refractory ; which acts of the Jesuit notaries 
were to be recognized evpn in the public courts. Thus 
giving the society the comDission to erect an invisible 
kingdom, furnished with all necessary officers and 
powers, and which, existing in every empire on the 
face of the globe, might, by its dark measures, success- 
fully direct 9r neutralize all the laws and decisions 
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of all temporal kingdoms ; and, finally, erect itself on 
their ruins. 

The Jesuits having thus settled their institute, and 
obtained the approval and confirmation of the Pope, 
immediately commenced active exertions to increase 
their numbers and influence, that they might the more 
easily extinguisirthe blazing heresies of the north. 
Ignatius, indeed, did not livelong to lend them his aid, 
dying in 1556 ', buX his place was ably filled by Lainez 
and Aquaviva, the two Generals who succeeded him, 
men of equal abHity with himself. " With these men at 
their heal, they planned a system of instruction which 
was intended to be universal, making it their object to 
erect schools and colleges in every country and town 
in which they should gain a settlement : i;)artly, with 
the design of thus facilitating the popularity of the 
society with kings and rulers; and partly, that by 
imbuing the minds of the rising generation with their 
own principles, they might prevent heresy for the 
future, and might obtain and educate able champions 
for themselves and th^. church ; and partly, that by 
this mean^ they might fill their cofiers with the needful 
supplies of treasure, that the society might not be fet- 
tereil in its more extensive and more important under- 
takings. Under this pretext of diff'u^ing general know*, 
ledge among the rising generation, they speedily gained 
admission into most countries that weTe under the 

/ sway of the pope." They met, indeed, with fierce and 

i violent opposition in France, both tfirom the bishops, 
the parliament, and the univei-sity of Paris, all pro- 
nouncing their name (o be an arrogant and presumpta- 

. ons title and i he bulls establishing them to contain many 
thinj^s which appeared to them utterly contrary to 
reason, and such as ou^ht not to be tolerated or re- 
ceived in the Christian religion. And from the mendi- 
cant societies, whose office and privileges they had 
usurped, uniting, indeed, in themselves, all the parti- 
cular grants which had been shared by the Dominicans 

> and Franciscans, and many others of the like east, they 
experienced no small opposition during the whole 
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eoime of their •xertions. But in Portugal, in Spain, 
in PoUad, in Venice, in Savoy, in Sardinia, inGermany, 
and the low countrie», they obtained leave of settle- 
ment, and speedily founded splendid colleges, and 
houses of residence for the ir order. In this, (heir seem- 
ing love for knowledge, and zeal for its diffusion, we 
are not to suppose that they were in earnes' , and really 
desired the enlightenment of the oge. ' Popery in its 
doctrines and forms, is seen to best advantage in the 
dim twilight of ignorance and blinded superstition, and 
it did not become the advocates of popery to seek its 
min by letting in too much light on the scene. In 
many cases they did not keep pace with the improve* 
ments of the age in which they lived ; which, indeed, 
was the least they should have done, consistently with 
their pretended zeal for the diffusion of learning. The 
Xing of Portugal declares, respecting them, ^^that the 
great object of the Jesuits in rendering themselves 
directors of the education of youth in his kingdom, was 
to throw obstacles in the progress of their studies ; in 
«rder that after having long brought up their pupils in 
ignorance, they might alwHy!> retain them in a state 
of subjection and dependence, which is a* unjust as it ia 
pernicious,'^ . Chalotais also observes upon the educa- 
tion of the Jesuits : *^ 1 shall quote an authority re- 
specting their colleges, which cannot be disputed — that 
of the Abb^ Gedouin, who was a Jesuite for ten years. 
He says respecting them, in an ezcellipnt discourse on 
education, printed in his *' (£uvre& Di verses;'* *' 1 wish 
that their public schools would render themselves 
Boore serviceable by departing from an old routine 
which restricts the education of youths within a sphere 
peculiarly narrow, and which produces very shallow 
students; for, at the end of teil years, which these 
young men have passed at college, what have they 
learned, and what do they know ? The single treatise 
of one profesbor of the university, the Traits des Etudes, 
by RolHn, has thirown more light over science, than all 
the learning with which the society has been occupied 
since iti commencement" Mariana, also, a Spanish 
Jesuit, who wrote a treatise on the society, and whose 
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testimony it, on that acconnt, the more to be valti^cQ 
exproMly declarei, ^* that the Jesuits first pliMred the 
science of humanity, and aiterwardSf that of the arts^ 
and of theoloij;y, in a deplorable coiiditif^n. It is a fact, 
*' that at this time, 1594, there is less Latin known in 
Spain than there was fifty year^ ago. I think, nay, I 
feel positively convinced, thiat one of the great causes 
of this evil is^ that the society has the direction of 
learning ; and, I make no doubt, that if the world were 
acquainted with the mischiefs that result from this 
source, we should soon be deprived of the government 
of the schools.'*^ I might add a multitude of similar 
•quotations, which have been diligently collected in 
testimony x>f this fact ; but these are sufficient to show, 
that the Jesuits were never remarkable for a pure and 
disinterested love of learning ; that i^hen they were 
in countries where it was at n low ebb, instead of re- 
viving it, they served only to hasten its decline ; that 
what they did teach in other countries, was scholastic 
in its character, and little likely to benefit their pupils; 
and finally, that when they did put forth vigorous efibrts, 
and gained fame by their works and their teaching, it 
was pnly when spurred on by rival universities, which 
threatened momentarily, to denounce and extinguish 
them as mere literary pretenders. This was the situa- 
tion of their colleges in France. The university o( Paris 
had been opposed to them from the commencement ; 
most of its professors were men of great learning and tal- 
ents, and the system of teaching which they pursued, 
was in those days decidedly popular. To cope then 
with this formidable body, it was necessary that their 
teachers should be men of ability, that the society should 
have its authors, as well as the university, and that their 
system of teaching should be the best they could de- 
vise, and thus urged on, they succeeded in turning out 
some of the ablest scholars of that day ; but still, even 
in this case, their pupils were informed only in classi- 
cal learning, profane history, and mathematics ; all 
that more Solid philosophy, founded on observation and 
experiment, which even then existed, and that best 
philosophy which is drawn from the word of God, was 
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stndioualy concteled. All tbat called forth only the 
exercise of memory, and imag;uiBlion, and taste, and 
speculative theoretical reasoning, they taug^bt when 
compelled, and the result was, that they sometimes 
formed illustrious and elegant authors, good classics, 
learned orators, but they taught them not to think 
practically for themselves, or form them for society. 
^* Their disciples, when finished, were like those highly 
valued slaves of the great men of antiquity, who were 
grammarians, rhetoricians, poets, fine dancers and 
musicians, and knew every thing except how to be 
free.'' The only things that they taught willinjg;ly, and 
always well, were, that implicit obedience is to be 
paid to the pope, and bis servants, the society of Jesus, 
even in preference to their own sovereigns, and at the 
expense of the safety of their kingdoms, and that the 
utmost abhorrence was to be cherished of every 
heretic. 

In this their scheme of universal education, they were 
supported by all the power of the successive popei. 
They were not only empowered to erect colleges 
wherever they pleased, without applying to any one 
for permission, but it was declared by a bull, that all 
so erected were to be considered as erected by the 
pope himself, thoi^h at the time he might know noth* 
uig of them, provided that they were well endowed, 
aiKl of no expense to the papal see. Two years after 
the date of thi» last bull, they obtained another, which 

fave tb the students educated in their college, whether 
esuits or not, a right of taking degrees in the univerw 
flities, after having completed a certain course in the 
Jesuits' colleges ; and in a few years more, they ob« 
tained the power of granting their own degrees, 
which rendered them entirely independent of the uni* 
versities, and fi-eed their students from the necessity 
of making their appearance there at all. Indeed, ae- 
cording to the words of this last bull, the general was 
empowered to bestow the highest degrees even on those 
who had not passed re|i:u1arly through the previoqs 
stages ; and they had this superiority over the unives- 
fitieSf that they could give degrees to those whom the 
K 
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itniTersity had refused as unworthy of them, proyided 
only that the candidates were opulent, and men of 
some rank and consideration. Thus supported, it was 
at the peril of the universities, or any other body of 
men, to oppose them. All who dared to interfere, in ' 
molesting the Jesuits* students, or in refusing them 
their rights aqd privileges, were delivered over to the 
secular arm, and were damned by excommunicatioa 
to the utmost limits that the power of Rome could 
reach. Thus supported, we cannot wonder that the 
Jesuits so soon obtained the education ot almost all the 
youth of that age; and that even in France, they suc- 
ceeded in drawing away crowds of students from the 
university to their own seminaries; though in the 
former the power was vested in a coimcil, and especial' ' 
care was taken for their moral and religious education ; 
while in the latter they were placed under a secret 
constitution, at the will of one man, ^d under the 
care of teachers who inculcated the most detestable 
principles. 

Another scheme of Jesuitical policy, by which they 
hoped to rule the consciences of men, and sway the 
government of the world, was by an extensive and 
wary use of the doctrine and system of confession, as 
established in the Roman church. And here, in their 
use of this, there opens up before us, a scene of the 
most abominable crimes, such as we may before have 
had very little conception of. George Bronswell, the 
Catholic archbishop in Dublin in 1558, only eightees 
years after their commencement, thus prophesied of 
them, from what he knew of their institute and their 
preparations, "There is a fraternity, which has lately 
arisen, called the Jesuits, who will seduce many. 
Who, acting for the most part like the Scribes and Pha* 
risees, will strive to overturn the truth : they will ge 
near to accomplish their object, for they transform them- 
selves into various shapes : among pagans, they will 
be pagans ; among atheists, atheists; Jews among Jews ; 
andYeformers among reformers, — ^for the sole purpoge 
6f discovering your intentions, your hearts, and your 
desires. These persons are spread over the whole 
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earth; they will be admitted into the councils of princes, 
which will however be no wiser from their introduc- 
tion ; they will infatuate them so far as to induce them 
to reveal the greatest secrets of their hearts ; they will 
be in no way aware of them. This will be the conse- 
quence of their advisers ne°^lectinq^ to observe the laws 
of God and of his gospel, and conniving at the sins of 
princes. Notwithstanding, Qod will, in the end, in 
order to avenge bis l%w, cut off this Society, even by 
those who have most supported and employed it, so 
that at last they will become odious to all nations." 
By the pope's bull of 1540, the first given to them, 
they were constituted the confessors of kings, an ho- 
nor which had hitherto been monopolized by the Do- 
minicans. Under the protection of this bull they 
speedily ousted their brother mendicants, and spread 
themselves in every court. Lainez went to the court 
of Charles V., and made himself of such consideration 
there, as to be employed to negotitate the marriage 
between Philip II and the daughter of the king of 
Portugal. Rodriguez was in Portugal at the court 
of king John : and other less illustrious disciples were 
sent out on similar errands, and with similar commis- 
sions. In addition to these, they established a body 
of legal agents, one of whom was to be with ^e pope, 
and the others with every Catholic potentate in Eu- 
rope. These, in conjunction with the father confessors 
were instructed to obtain the ear of the monarch, and 
all his leading ininisters, to observe and note down all 
political arrangements and changes, and to correspond 
monthly with the General, on s^l the subjects that 
arose from this political espionage. If the subject- 
matter of their epistles was of a secret nature, which 
would not benefit the society, if it were discovered, 
they were instructed to use ciphers, a set of which 
remained with the' general, and a corresponding set 
with each member. By these means, they g^ain a vast 
accession to the society, of rich, noble, and intelligent 
members, and even of kings, who all came under the 
obligation to continue in the society for life, and to 
sttb^re^ its interests with all their power, though 
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they did not wear their bad^, nor yet enter their 
houses of probation and residence ; and they so suc- 
cessfully instilled their principles into sovereigns and 
ministers, as generally to obtain all the ends that they 
could desire. In this work of prosel^tism and spiritual 
dominion, was their leadings maxim, thfii all other 
sins were venial and trifling in comparison with re- 
bellion against the pope and., the society ; and they 
manifested their 'willingness to receive all into favor^ 
of whatever shades of belief or character, who were 
free from these deadly sins. Open immorality and 
licentious conduct they pould pass by and even tolerate, 
since it was in the power of the society *^ to make virtue 
vice, and vice virtue,'^' as Bellarmine affirmed, but 
disobedience to the pope was the unpardonable sin. 
They were willing to become every thing to ^very good 
Catholic. If his disposition was good, and h^ inclined 
to the observances of the religion, they set before him 
the ineffable delights of piety, and exhorted him on- 
ward in the pursuit of it. But if his disposition led 
him to the indulgence of licentious pleasures, still they 
tolerated the candidate and his practices, and would 
by no means consent to dismiss him from their com- 
munion. Indeed, they boasted that they had discover- 
ed a method* ^^ by which crimes might now be expiated 
with far greater alacrity and ease than they were be- 
fore committed, and sins were now blotted out almost 
as soon as perpetrated." Yea, more, they professed to 
teach a plan by which their disciples might revel in , 
every sensual enjoyment, and indulge most passions, 
without ever committing the slightest sin. For those 
of their body who were attached to theatre visiting, 
they declared, ^<that the clergy donH sin in going 
thither, provided it gives no scandals, which,*' this 
author adds, ^ is rarely the case, as they are very often 
there.'^ For those who are fond of sensual pleasures, 
they declared, ^ that smutty conversation is a thing: 
indifferent in itself; and the same thing must be sail 
of those who read vile books, and such as professedly 
treat of obscene amours." 2. ** There is no evil in 
concupiscence, that this is an article of faith, and that 
osaibly God ,may have been the author of it." 2% 
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*'^ T^at it is lawful for persons of all qualities, condi' 
lions, and sexes, to g^ into places of common prostitu- 
tion, there to convert sinful women, though it be very 
probable that they will commit sin there themselves ; 
fiay, haply, thoag:h they hare found by frequent ex- 
perience, that they are drawn into sin in those places." 
4. *^- That a man who keeps a concubine is not forced 
to dismiss her, but only to promise that he will not 
sin with her any more." For those who are g^eat 
eaters and fond of wind, they declare, 1. ^^ That a man 
may eat and drink his fill without any necessity, and 
for pleasure only." Agfain, ** It is a sin of the venial 
kind, if a man, without any necessity, eat and drink 
till he is sick and vomit, provided he does not perceive 
that i^ does much damage to his health." 2. ^ Drunk- 
enness excuses from all manner of sin, in general, such 
actions as are committed, though injurious to another, 
whether the person who does the injury be in his right 
senses or not, and even though it be blasphemy, infi* 
delity, and peijury." And again, ** Tis lawful for a 
« man to intoxicate himself with wine for the sake of 
preserving and recovering his health, as also, to make 
him insensible of a bastinado." In short, there is no 
crime for which they had not a patent, whether 
whoredom or adultery, or drunkenness or gluttony, or 
eimony or perjury, or man-slaughter, or duelling, or 
murder. For on all these some of their doctors have 
written treatises, and expressed opinions in favor of 
their commission, which, making it probable that they 
may not be sinful, was account^] by them a sufficient 
warrant for their indulging in them. Cramuel put 
forth a book, entitled "« Theologia Fundamentalis," in 
1652. The doctrine in hand is taught by him in these 
four maxims. *^The first is, that, when there are 
difiierent probiCble opinions upon any point, and that 
there are some who maintain a thing to be forbidden, 
others on the contrary hold it to be lawful, both these 
opinions are equally safe in point of conscience : and 
though there is a necessity that one of the two should 
be fidse and contrary to the law of God, yet may a 
man nererthel.ess &id the way to heaven in either of 
k2L 
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the two, . and may walk as seeurely in that whidi is 
false, as that which may be true." '^ The second is 
that a man is at liberty to make choice of the less pro- 
bable and less safe opinion, by quitting the more pro- 
bable and the more safe. That is to say, when a man 
is in some doubt whether it be a sin or not to commit 
such an action, and the opinion which maintainst hat 
it is a sin to commit it seems the more, probably to him, 
insomuch that, all things considered, he is -convinced 
that it i> so, yet it ie ncTertheless lawful for him with 
safety of conscience to do that action, which he ig 
satisfied is more probably a sin." ** The third is, that 
an opinion is then probable, when it is confirmed either 
by a reason or a considerable authority ; and that, to 
make it such, there is no necessity that these two con-^ 
ditions should meet together, either of them being 
sufficient to do the business. The former kind ^ 
pro ability they call probabilitatem trUrinseeam, th« 
latter, probabilitatem extrtnsecamJ'^ ^The fourth 
maxim is, that, according to the general consent of all 
casuists, an opinion is then probable, and may be 
commonly followed without any fear, when it is main* 
tained by four grave authors ; and there are divers 
who affirm that the authority of one single author is 
sufficient/' This is their celebrated doctrine of pro* 
bability, by which they aimed at lessening the sinful% 
ness of sin, and increasing the number of lawful enjoy- 
ments to all ranks and classes of men. . Lest this 
however should not. suffice in the many and varied 
circumstances in which all were liable to be placed, 
they added another doctrine on the right direction of 
the intention, which is equally potent as a charm to 
ward off pollution and guilt, while the individual is 
committing the grossest and basest crimes. ** That 
man,^' says Filliucius, ** who has externally promised 
any thing, but without an intention of promising^ being 
asked whether he made such a promise, may deny it ; 
meaning to himself that he did not make a promise 
that was binding : nay, he may go much farther, for 
he may even swear to it, or else he would be urgai to 
pay what he doth not owe." ^ Tambourin declares:— 
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^* Thovgh yon are sure that you have made a vow or 
an oath, it is probable, in my opinion, that you are 
not bound by it, if you doubt whether you had an in- 
tention to oblige yourself to stand to it*" Here every 
obligation to truth and justice is set aside, by a regard- 
to your past and present intentions, and the sum of the 
4oQtrine inculcated is this : If your past intention, when 
making the promise, was not hearty, you are not bound 
by it, because the promise was not hearty. If your 
present intention be not hearty, that argues that it 
could not have been as hearty as it ought when you 
made your promise, and therefdre, on every ground, 
you are free from it. By this doctrine of hell, it is 
taught, that a son may wish his father^s d^Ath, provided 
that he do it from a consideration of the advantage 
that will accnre tb him thereby : for a box on the ear 
B man may revenge himself with his sword, provided 
only that he regards the intention alone of putting 

' jaway infamy. ** It is lawful for an ecclesiastic or re- 
ligious man to kill a detractor, that threatens to divulge 
the scandalous crimes of his community or himself*' 
if he regard the intention of preserving his honour. 
** Again, Susannah,'*^ says Cornelius a Lapide, who 
wrote a commentary on. the Scriptures, ^* when she 

. was under so great a terror of infamy and death, might 
have looked upon herself as merelv passive, and have 
yielded to the passion of the elden, provided she had 
not consented to it by any internal action, but had held 
it in abhorrence ; because life and a good name are a 
greater good than chastity." And what is still more 
impious and disgusting, it is taught, ^ that a servant, 
if his master bidft him, may take part in all the steps 
and plans of seduction and whoredom, provided that 
he hopes to gain a considerable advantage by it :^' and 
it is lawful to aooommodate a fornicator with money or 
a bedchamber, when a person cannot deny either 
-without great damage to himself proportioned to the 
6vil." With such a code of convenient morality; it is 
no wonder that the Jesuits made progress as a society. 
iSince, while they had the chances of obtaining the 
auperstitiotts and pious as members, they had also the 
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certainty of obtaining the VBst crowd of the licentious 
and immoral, whether Jews or idolaters, or Catholics, 
or men of no religion. All, of whatever belief or 
character, were received into the society, provided 
only they made no objections to the pope and the 
Jesuits; but if any who were solicited to join refused, 
on the grounds of protestantism, no matter what might 
be their general ejKcelleoce. they were immediately 
made the objects of the bitterest persecution. De- . 
£imation of character, which was accounted a virtue 
in their code, was the first injury they inflicted upon 
them, and, if they were outrageous against the society, 
it was held to be a duty to put them to death, so, 
however, as to avoid scandal. Even kings were not 
exempted from this general law ; for when protestan- 
ism was the object of pursuit, it mattered not what 
was the rank or 'lignity of its supporters. 

In FraiKse, in the sixteenth century, they were the- 
fomenters and chief supporters of the league which had 
for its object the suppression of protestantism. Their 
colleges served as places of rendezvous, where then 
conspirators who were in the league, and all the dis' 
affected, met to form and discuss their plans of opera- 
tion ; their preachers accepted the commission to in- 
flame the minds of the ignorant multitude, and the 
weak but devoted servants of the church', and choice 
members of their order were despatched to various 
countries to sound their monarchs as to their views of 
this matter. Auger, the Jesuit, was confessor to the 
then reigning monarch, Henry III., and used all his 
influence to gain that monarch over to the league, but 
failed, though he boasted, " that he had felt the king's 
pulse, and gauged his conscience to some purpose." 
Matthieu, a provincial of the Jesuits, who was called, 
for his many services, the Courier of the League, was 
despatched to the pope to gain his opinion, and if 
possible, a bull confirming the plots that Were then 
being hatched. While Sammier, another Jesuit, travel- 
led through most of the states of Europe with a similar 
intent, of sounding its monarchs. And when they had 
gained the opinion of the pope^ that Henry, fi'om hb 
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attachment to the Hogonots, should be secQred, and 
his cities should be seized, and had the promise of an 
army from Spain, they immediately burst forth into 
open rebellion, preached publicly that an Ehud was 
necessary, the first regicide in Scripture, whether 
monk, soldier, or shepherd. In consequence of these 
efforts, Henry was murdered by a common assassin, 
while the Jesuits occupied themselves in panegyrizing 
the deed, and the perpetrator, both in their sermons, 
and in their writings. The succeeding reign presents 
similar, though more dark and dreadful scenes, than 
those of the reign of Henry III. Bellarmine and 
Tyrrius, both notorious Jesuits, with cardinal Cajetan, 
the pope's legate, at their head, insisted boldly, tliat 
Henry IV. should not be allowed to ascend the throne, 
as he was a protestant ; and when, in spite of all their 
cabals and intrigues,, he was proclaimed king, they 
were so enraged, that they raised the whole kingdom, 
and especially Paris, against him, which, under their 
sway, continued in a state of revolt for five years. 
All this time, their preaches were not silent ; darkened 
chambers and frightful spectacles, were exhibited in 
their schools, to accustom the mind to deeds of horror^ 
and to educate assassins, whose hearts might not fail, 
nor their hands tremble in doing the work of murder ; 
and three assassins, who attempted the life of Henry 
IV., either issued from their seminary, or made the 
Jesuits their confessors. Barriere, who was the first 
that attempted the murder, confessed, when arrested 
at Melun, on suspicion of a design to assassinate the 
king, that, when meditating the crime, tie had consul- 
ted Aubry,the rector of Andr6 des Arcs, who had sent 
him to Father Varade, the rector of the Jesuits, who 
assured him that his resolution was a holy one, and ex- 
horted him to be of good courage, to be firm in his 
purpose^ to confess and receive the sacrament. Jeaa 
Chatel, the second assassin, who made a similar at- 
tempt, confessed in like manner, <^ that he had studied 
in the Jesuits' college, under Gueret, and had been 
often in the chamber of meditation, into which the ap- 
pearances of devils and other frightful figures were 
introduced, under colour of bringing abandoned char- 
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Mters to penitence, bat retUy to impress their minds, 
and to excite them to undertake some great exploit ; 
that he had heard the Jesuits say, that it was laudable 
to kill the king who was out of the church, and that he 
ought not to be obeyed nor regarded as king, till the 
pope should approve him.** Ravaillac, the third as- 
sassin, who at length succeeded in murdering the un- 
Ibrtunate Henry, stated, when in prison, that he had 
seen apparitions, and had communicated the oircum- 
etances to lather 'Aubigny, of the Society of Jesus. 
Aubigny was confronted with him, and at first denied 
that he had ever seen him ; but Ravaillac persisted 
ia his statement, and producing proofs of it, Aubigny 
answered the first president, that *^ God had given to 
some the gift of tongues, to others the gift of prophecy, 
and to him the gift of forgetting confessions." *' Be- 
sides,'' added he, ** we are religious persons, who know 
nothing of what is passing in the world, and do not en- 
gage in its affairs.'* '^ I believe, on the contrary," 
said the president, " that you know but too much of 
the world, and mix too much in it." Francb Jacob, 
a Jesuit of Bourges, boasted that he should have kill- 
.ed the king himself^ if another had not ; another was 
banished for life for seditious language respiting the 
king's person ; and a book had appeared, some time 
* before, entitled, '^ De Rege, et Re^ Institutioae,'* by 
a Spanish Jesuit, in which it was inculcated, that the 
killing of a king was a laudable, glorious, and heroic 
action ; exhorting, that it should he done openly, and 
lamenting that there were so few to engage in so gen- 
erous an enterprise. So that though one of their dis- 
ciples did not do the deed, their doctrines wrought up 
others to fulfil this bloody purpose. The reasons Ra- 
Taillac gave for having murdered Henry, were, ^ that 
he had done that act, because the king did not take 
arms against the Hugonots, and that the king's makinjg 
war against the pope, was the same as to make war 
against God, seeing that the pope was God, and God 
was the pope." The suffering of the unfortunate 
monarch during this scene of intrigue and sedition, and 
whidi intervened between the attempts of Chatel and 
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RaTiiillBC, were of a nature that must etcite the oonN 
miseration of every mind. Harassed and in danger of 
losing his life every moment, he had consented to make 
a solemn abjuration of protestantism, hoping by this 
step to appease the bloodhounds that sOuglR his life. 
Listening, too, to the voice of his parliament, and hb 
faithful people, he had banished the Jesuits ^ but find* 
ing, that though distant, they yet were deep in every 
plot that was laid against him, he determined at length 
to recall them, hoping that this act of mercy and favor 
might pacify them, and induce them to live quietly in 
his dominions ; but all was without avail. Sully re- 
lates that the king said to him: ^^1 must now, of ne- 
cessity, do one of two things, either simply admit the 
Jesuits, and put their repeated oaths and promises to 
the test, or absolutely reject them for ever, and employ 
the most rigoreus means to prevent their approaching 
me or my kingdom ; in which case, they will undoubt* 
edly be thrown into despair, and lay plots for my life^ 
which will render me so wretched, from living in con- 
stant fear of being poisoned or assassinated, that death 
itself wouM be preferable to such a life." He did 
admit them, and found his death at the hands of one 
of their confessed. 

Proceeding on this same regicide maxim, the Jesuits 
speedily made their way to Britain, where the blessed 
effects of the reformation were then experienced under 
£lizabeth and James L, and here they were employed 
for 30 years without interruption, in exciting civil war, 
in arming subjects against their rightful sovereigns, 
and in conspiracies to' effect the re-establishment of 
their church, by the speedy process of assassination. 
Parsons and Campion were the first Jesuits who tra- 
Telled the whole kingdom, visiting the houses of the 
religious, un<ler colour of instructing and consoling 
the Catholics, but with the real design of stirring up 
and fomenting a general revolt* Being discerereil and 
condemned, they were executed. Another Jesusit of 
the name of Cnchton, who had been in Scotland with 
» view to engage the king to join the pope and the 
king of Spoio, ia an attempt they were about to make 
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to dethrone Elizabeth, and having ftiHed in his deagn^ 
endeavored to persuade a private gentleman of the 
name of Bousse, to assassinate him, having first intrust- 
ed him with money to expend among suitable persons 
who might be brought over to his designs, but he was 
unable to succeed ia his efforts. 

In 1585, Garnett, a provincial of the Jesuits, landed 
in England, on the same errand of sedition and murder 
as those who had already met with their merited 
doom. Such was the number, and such the peculiar 
nature of the plots in which he was engaged, that be 
was obliged to assume different dresses and names in 
order to escape detection. His first design was to visit 
most parts of the country for the purpose of making^ 
way, by his doctrines and maxims,^ for the mig^hty 
armament of the king of Spain, which had been drawn 
together with the assistance of the pope, to the amount 
of 150 large vessels, and was now making its way to 
England, under the title of the Invincible Armada« 
But that design failing, he resolved to seek the ac- 
complishment of his wishes in the same secret, perfidi- 
ous, and treasonable course at his predecessors had 
done. Assassins were educated and hired to murder 
Elizabeth. One Parry, in 1584, was executed, who 
confessed that he had been employed to assassinate th« 
queen, at first by Palmio, a Jesuit, then by the Jesaita 
of Lyons, and afterwards, by the Jesuits of Paris, who 
had regularly confessed him, and given him the sacra- 
ment for this purpose. Another, of the nameof CuUen, 
in 1592, was discovered to have been hired by the 
Jesuit Holt, and to have been brought over to England 
for. this purpose alone, that be might assassinate the 
queen. Plots thickened every year ; bulls, poured in 
ftom the pope, calling the queen a wretched woman« 
and declaring, that in case of her death, it was the wiU 
of the holy see that the throne should not be again oc- 
cupied except by a Catholic ; and had not the wisdom 
and power of an overruling providence been signally 
exerted in her behaU, she would soon hare fallen by 
the hand of her enemies. 

On the succession of Jametln before he had reined 
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a year, he had to combat five different conspiraciei 
which the Jesuits had hatched against him. The 
powder plot, that scheme of diabolical ingenuity by 
whi6h the king and goverament were to have been 
destroyed atone effort, originated with this abominable 
society. The conspirators who were engaged in it, 
began by consulting Garnett, the superior of the Je- 
suits, whose decision was the bond of thnr union. 
Another Jesuit, of the name of Gerard, confessed tbem, 
and administered to them the oaths a&d sacrament* ; 
then they were delivered over to the care of another 
Jesuit, of the name of Tesmond, to prevent their re- 
ceding from their vows and purposes ; while Gamett 
and Oldcom were using every endeavor to procure 
the landing of an army in England as soon m ever the 
plot should have taken effect. The plot failed, and 
Gamett and Oldcorn were hung. Warned, however, 
by this his narrow esdape from the most imminent 
danp^er, James immediately revived the <dd laws 
against Jesuits and popish priests, and ordained the 
oath of allegiance, which being disrelished by Jesuits, 
drove them from the kingdom. 

Similar scenes occurred in most other CQuntries 
where the Jesuits had been admitted ; ivhich are suf- 
ficient to show the wicked and hellish zeal which they 
manifested here and in other conntries, in supporting 
the papal.rule, at the expense of morality, religion, and 
all the ties that endear man to man. 

Another scheme for extending their dominion, was the 
propagation of their faith bymeans of missions. Accord- 
ing to iheir own declaration^made to the king of France 
in 1594, '*They had colleges in Japan,towards the east ; 
in Brazil, towards the west ; in Lima, and the fiirthest 
part of Peru, and in the extremity of the western re- 
gions ; in Mexico^ which lies between ihem ; towards 
the north, in Goa, a town and country forming two 
thirds of the distance between Lisbon and Japan, a 
journey of 6600 leagues. We have colleges in many 
parts of the East and West Indies, and where we are 
without regular colleges, our members are to be found 
in the regions of mount Libanus, and of Egypt, of Af- 
L 
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rica, an4 of China.'' The spirit and manner ih which 
they managed theie missioas, are much the same as 
those we have seen eHemplified in the countries of £u-i 
rope. Francis Xavier, had Left Rome for India, previ- 
ous to the institution uf the societji and labored at 
first under the auspices and support of the kin§r of Por- 
tu^l. Though almost alone, and a stranger, yet his 
success in the Peninsula werre ^reat beyond all ex- 
pectation ; thousands on thousands crowded to him to 
be baptized, and such was the stablility of their princi* 
pies and faith, that he succeeded in founding a house of 
inquisition in the city of Goa. Encouraged by these 
triumphs, Xavier passed from India to Japan, and 
speedily succeeded in converting; many in that island. 
Still further confirmed, and glorying in hissucoe8s,'he 
aimed at the conversion of China, and having embark-* 
ed for that country with this design, he di^ in sight 
of its shores. Ricci, his disciple, who had accompanied 
him in this expedition, passed forward into the coun- 
try, and made himself so acceptable to the Chinese 
nobility, by his mathematical abilities, thai he was 
permittee] to teach them the gospel. In China, the Je« 
suits did not hesitate to ally heathen idolatry with 
Christianity, in order to put down the prejudices of 
the people, and gain them as convertB ; and, as a safe 
method of avoidiBg guilt in the commission of this 
crime, they taught their disciples to hide under their 
clothes an image of Jesus Christ, to which, by a men'* 
tal reservation, they were to direct those public adora* 
tions which they were professedly rendering to their 
idol, Cachim-choan, and their Keum-Fucum. In 
Malabar, the dung of a cow is held sacred, and the per« 
son of the acceptable worshipper must invariably be 
rubbed with it The females, too, must wear round 
their necks the image of their god Pilear. The Bra<« 
mins claim a divin&descent, and are so strictly attached 
to the system of castes, that they consider it an abomi^ 
nation to hold equa.1 communication with the common' 
people; while all are so attached to the splendours 
of a ceremonial religion, as to relish no such humiliat* 
"^ doctrines as the Bible teaches. To Christianize 
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them, the Jesuits taught only the glorification of 
Christ, concealing his 8u£ferir\g8 as too humiliating to 
Ihe prejudices of their hearers. Thty permitted their 
reverence for cow dung, and even blessed it iu their 
presence. They allowed the womien to wear their 
idol, provided that a crucifix was cut on it, though so 
slightly that it was not discernible ; and they yielded 
to the pride of the Bramiiis, and even assumed their 
dress and character, and refused to heal the sick, ex- 
cept they were brought out into the open air to them. 
In the Chio,they permitted their con verts the exterior 
obeervance of Mahommedanism^ provided they main* 
, tained faith in Jesus Christ in their own hearts, and 
even administered the sacraments there to several fe- 
males who lived in that criminal dissimulation. Thus 
proceeding on the diabolical maxim, that the intention 
sanctifies the act, and that it matters not what we do 
with the hands and in the conduct of life, provided that 
the heart cherishes a good purpose. In Japan, and in 
China, they interfered wi^h the afifairs of government, 
put into operation their system of universal and con« 
stant espionage, originated intrigues and factions, and 
dared to think that they could sway and control all 
their councils and measures, till at length, what with 
tlieir wily and hellish hypocrisy, their active and mis* 
chievous interference, they were banished from both 
countries, and forbidden to return on the severest 
penalties. The Japanese, in particular, were so offend- 
ed, that £hey commenced a most violent persecution 
against all who had received the Christian doctrine at 
the lips of the Jesuits ; and such was the hatred they 
bore to the name of Christian, purely through the con- 
duct of those corrupt fethers, that they made a law 
that **no one bearing the name should enter their 
island, unless he would cast the crucifix on the ground, 
trample it under foot, and spit upon it.'' The Jesuits, 
however, though thus repulsed, were not to be baffled 
and defeated. They most willingly cast the crucifix 
on the ground, according to the requirements of the 
law, though the doing so was in direct opposition to the 
principles of their church, and salved their consciences 
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by a judioious use of the old principles of the right di- 
rection of the intention, representing that in this act of 
profanation they rendered an affront only to the materi- 
al of which the crucifix was made,without withdrawing 
themselves in any degree from that respect which if due 
tb him whom it represents. Moreover, they put in fprce 
the principle which allows them to kill all who oppose 
them, and so sucoesafally threatened and intimidated 
their enemies^ that many of those fathers kept their 
footing in the country, in spite of all the penalties, 
against them. In Paraguay, too, where they had found 
the inhabitants in a savage state, and where they had 
at first meritoriously exerted themselves in civilizing 
and instructing them in all the useful arts of life, they 
manifested the same love of rule, and the same deter- 
mined opposition to whoever should contest it with 
them. They seized the power of government from 
the Indians, and the king of Portugal and held it in 
their own hands ; and lest the Portuguese should en- 
force their claims to it, and should succeed in their 
desi;(n, by gaining the affections of their people, they 
not onlv forbade all intercourse, but endeavored to in- 
spire feelings of hatred towards them, though, they 
were, in the strictest sense^ brethren. With Qie view 
of rendering all communication between them as diffi- 
cult as possible, they prevented their learning any 
language but their own ; and to render their empire 
secure and permanent, they instructed their subjects 
in the European art of war, regularly disciplining and 
forming them into regiments, to be an ever ready and 
standing defence of their governments ; so that even in 
this mission, which their admirers extol as a most glo- 
rious instance of the great good they effected by their 
laboi's, exclaiming, ^* Here truly flowed the mUk and 
honey of religion and human happiness. Here was 
realized mure than philosophy had dared to hope for.'' 
Even in this instance, we see displayed that same in- 
ordinate and abominable lust for dominion, which 
prompting them to seelt it at the expense of every good 
and moral principle, has ever been the disgrace and 
crime of their society, and of the church to which they 
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Mong, and which of itielf is sufficient to damn both* 
in the o{»nion of every good man, the friend of liberty, 
toleration, and religion. 

Sach was the institute of the jesuits-v^uchthe ends 
they were to subserye, and such the means that they 
adopted. All that has yet been said upon them has 
been on the supposition, that though false and vile de- 
ceivers, they were ^et &ithful and true sons of the 
church . What remains to be said will open up another 
and different view of their character, and will tend to 
prove that they did not possess the honesty common 
to thieves : that while they were professing to support 
the papal throne, they thenudves were undermining it ; 
and, that while they were making the most solemn 
TOWS of obedience, they themselves were most notori« 
ously rebellious and disobedient. 

At the time of the society's institute, they had vowed 
to live a life of chastity, to sustain the character of 
mendicants, and to obey the Pope in every command 
that he should be pleased to give them. As to the 
first of these vows, nothing can be more notorious than 
their violation of it in every way that a depraved im- 
agination could suggest ; for they not only frequented 
the brothels themselves, and kept mistresses for their 
pleasure, and became epicures in sensuality, but they 
gloried in their shame, and stood forth as the avowed 
patrons of the licentious and profligate. Indeed, from 
their numerous indulgences, they professed a refine- 
ment and ezquisiteness of taste in such pleasures, and 
set themselves down seriously to consider how they 
could vary them, so as to give an appearance of novelty 
of their satiated appetites. The work of Amadous 
contains whatever the most depraved minds could have 
discovered in a century, and all which had belbre es- 
caped the wickedness and debauchery of men ; and it 
is only respect ibr decency which prevents noticing the 
abominations which it contaias on the subject of chas- 
tity." 

As to the second vow, which bound them down to a 
life of poverty, their whole history teems with innume- 
rable violations of it The Pope had deelared ^at all 
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i:ltt*aes ofjesotts were to be mendicants, without fiction 
or dii^uiio ; but they i^Vudf^d the force of his declara- 
tion, by Etiitkiri:,' a disttaction betw^^n the colleges of 
the society aTjd the sorLieiy itself, though all enga§;ed in 
the oolle^^s were ut rlif- time members of the society. 
Thec->lk*e? haJ b^en dlowed by the Pope to receive 
enJijwQi^nts, mulI Ut^ Jffiiits taking advantage of this 
gr* it*CM.tBtitd?J ihu pr fi(e as ors engaged in the colleges, 
the bankers of the society, w|;io were appointed to re- 
ceive all that should be given to the society, and who 
should hold all th&t the society itself coukl make by its 
schools and its missions ; while they, the society, held 
the power of using the money in whatever way they 
pleased. By this simple manoeuvre all the members 
could plead poverty, because they had nothing in their 
own hands ; and thus, in upp^arance, they seemed to 
live in accordance with their vow, while, at the time, 
they alone had the command of the immense posses- 
sions which were continually accumulating^ in their 
colleges. Thus, while as religious, they were confined 
to their monasteries, that is, certain small uncomforta- 
ble cells, scarcely visited by the light of day, — as 
scholars, thf>' env y'd palaces furnished with every 
luiriry ; whilf? a.= religi mis,' they were poor, and com- 
pelled to begrfofs-their subsistence, — as scholars they 
wort!, rich, ajfrj^icrlfcejl irT goods, and had within their 
I'e«dt''ft4reiy iSJlufort ot life; thus presenting a very 
aimjile, lut a Im-rnhle Cii trivance, by which they gra- 
tifi-^J th^tr lasLjry anj >ivarice, while yet they obeyed 
the Foj>fr, Hud by which the poor Jesuit transferred to 
the rich otie all lh« merits of his poverty, while the 
rich Jesuit transferred to the poor one all the benefits 
and comforts of his liches. 

By the help of this useful distinction they contrived 
to accept and amass property to the amount of 150,000 
dollars, annually ; in the short space of thirty years 
from their commencement. Wh'enevr r a rich candi- 
date appeared, he was placed in the collegiate depart- 
ment, having first renounced all his own claims to his 
property, and given it over into the general treasury 
for thejpublic good. If he had hop^ of succeeding to ' 
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Still farther and lar^fer possessions, they did not allow 
him to take all the rows till the time arrived when he 
should inherit them ; and if he shoqld inadvertently 
have taken them, yet the g^eneral gave him a dispensar 
tion from their obliging; power, and the candidate 
threw off his habit, and takings advantas^e of the laws, 
obtained the property, and then resumed his vows as 
before. All benefices were added in like manner to 
the collegiate department, tog^ether with all endow- 
ments, donations, wills, deeds of gift, &c. &c. ; and 
such was their desire of obtaining them, though con- 
trary to their vow of mendicity, that they instructed 
all their brethern, who were confessors of the great, 
to insist continually on the obligation of -benevolence 
towards the society. Any that dared to interfere, and 
presumed to divert the gifts of the faithful, became the 
objects of their deadliest persecution ; while graces 
and indulgences were lavishly promised to all who 
should be liberal ^o the society in their own persons, 
or who should induce others to be liberal. The pri- 
mary bull, establishing their institute, had given them 
permission to neglect the usual service^* of ecclesiastics ; 
but this privilege they renounced* whenever their in- 
terest was concerned, and openly entered into competi- 
tion with the other religious orders, in the sale of 
masses and indulgences. If any one should found a 
college for the Jesuits, they rewarded his soul with 
30,000 rosaries during life, and as many more were 
offered afler his death, and all these for every house 
he should found ; so that if any one should found two 
colleges for them, hci would be entitled, in his own 
right, to not fewer than 1<20,000 masses, and 80,000 
rosaries. And for all other benefactions of a less amount, 
they decreed masses and rosaries after the same pro- 
portion. By thus operating on the sympathies and the 
superstitipus prinoiplea of their scholars and confessed, 
they contrived to amass wealth to such an extent, 
that it became a subject of public complaint. £ven in 
1564, the clergy at Rome represented to Pope Pius 
IV., ** that if he did not repress the cupidity of the Je- 
suits, they would soon seize upon all the benefices, 
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and even all the parishes in Rome itself; and the par- 
liaments and universities, of almost every country in 
Europe, concurred in long and bitter addresses oo the 
subject of thie intolerable grievance* 

Of all their possessions and sources of wealth, how- 
ever, their missions weie the most iruitful. In found- 
ing them, they had wisely chosen that tract of the 
eirth, which, lying in the tropics, yields spontaneously 
t^e richest productions of nature ; and they had no 
sooner arrived there and spied out the goodnesi of the 
land, than they addressed the Pope, beseeching him to 
give them permission to trade in these parts. At 
length, Gregory XIII. gave them a bull to the effect 
they desired, adding, according to their request, that 
the Jesuits should have a complete monopoly of the 
commerce of Japan. In the I7th century, *^ the Je- 
suits carried on the largest and most productive com- 
merce with India, next to the Dutch. Their trade, 
surpasses even that of the English, as well as the Por- 
tuguese, who first established them^ in India. Some 
among them are Jesuits secularized, who do not appear 
to be such, because they never wear the habit, which 
is the reason why, at Surat, Agra, Goa, and elsewhere, 
they are taken for real merchants of the countries 
whose names they bear ; for it is certain, that there 
are Jesuits of all nations, even of Armenia and Tur- 
key, and indeed of every other, which can render any 
service to the Society. These disguised Jesuits are 
intriguing everywhere : the secret intercourse which is 
observed among them, instructs them mutually in the 
merchandise which they ought to buy and sell, and 
with what nation they can trade to the greatest advan- 
tage ; so that ikese masked Jesuits ms^^e an immense 
profit for the society." In Portugal, the Jesuits were 
the owners of vessels, which were employed solely for 
commerce : and in France, and in most countries of 
Europe, they had banks in the large commercial cities, 
for their own special convenience. In China, they 
Conducted n profitable trade in money-lending, and did 
not hesitate to extort 25, 26, 27 per cent^ and in some 
cases, cent, for cent, though the doing to was in ttftal 
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-opposition to their Bible and their original cr^ed. 
From scenes of their missions, they introduced the same 
profitable trading into erery town in Europe in which 
they had a settlement. They procured from the same 
Pope, Gregory XIII., the privilege of practising the art 
of medicine ; and in Lyons and Paris, they had moat 
•splendid medical laboratories, where they publicly 
landed drugs for their own profit ; while in Rome, 
they did not hesitate to carry on a trade in general 
grocery, baking, fleshing, '&c. &c. Indeed, to give an r- 
accurate conception of their extensive trading and great 
" wealth, it is only necessary to mention, that the Jesuit 
Lavalette, who was the greatest merchant in the West 
India Islands, and head of the mission to Martinique, 
failed for no less than three millions «f money, in 
short, to conceive aright of the Jesuits, we must view 
them as a body of religious traders, whose missions 
were factories, whose colleges were banks, who prosti- 
tuted religion for gain, who ^ept patents and sold li- 
eences for vice, and who attempted to take away the 
flins'^of the world, by blotting out that law by the trans- 
gression of which, sin is orginated. 

As for the vow of implicit obedience to the pope, 
they are as notorious in their disregard of it, us in re- 
spect to the other two. In all that regarded the mem- 
bers of the Roman church — ^their refonn or punish- 
ment; and in all that regarded Protestants — their 
persecu'io'i and utte/ extermination; they strictly 
regarded their vow to the pope, and so far gladly and . 
zealously obeyed his commands : but whenever obe- 
dience to the pope came in contact with their own 
interest, they virtually denied his infallibility and 
absolute right to rule in the church, and followed out 
their own plans, independently o^his will and attempt- 
ed control. Indeed, though no part of the CathoUo 
ohurch has been more active and zealous in the sup- 
port of the unscriptural pretensions of the man of sin-— 
his infallibility and his absolute tyranny.; and none 
more zealous in perpetuating ignorance, by withhold- 
ing knowledge, or communicating that which has the 
ibrmof knowledge, but satisfies not; ajnd uonemor^ 
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zeftlous in originating^ the most feaf ful and dire perse- 
cutions and massacres of the heretical protestanb ; yet 
none hare been so notorious for their utter contempt 
of all these doctrines, whenever they clashed with 
their own interests. Their first attack on the Pope's 
power over the society, was by means of an artful 
distinction between the society at home and the society 
abroad ; the Jesuits maintaining that the vow of obe- 
dierice extended only to the foreign minion^. On this 
ground they resisted the attempts of Paul IV. who 
' wished to establish the ecclesiastical office and duties 
in the society^ and were thought to have hastened hif 
death, in order to be free from his unpleasant inter- 
ference. Clement VIU. was very anxious for the re- 
form of the society's institute, both as to its doctrines 
and despotic government. At the time that the Jesuit 
Molina published his erroneous and dangerous doc- 
trines, the Jansenists in opposition, exposed the society, 
by the celebrated Pascal, in his Provinical Letters. 
But sflch was their determination to resist all inter- 
ference, that they threatened, puWidy to question his 
power ; and even maintained this thesis in Spain, ** It 
is not proved that such and such a Pope, as Clement 
yill. is a lawful Pope," till at length the Pope declared, 
that he was so exhausted and d^gusted by their per- 
verse conduct, that he feared that he should lose his 
mind. Paul V. renewed -the same affair of the Jesuit 
Molina, when he was speedily written to by the Ge- 
neral, in these remarkable word& ; ^< If your Holiness 
pnt this affront upon the society, I wiU not answer, 
that 10,000 Jesuits will not take up their pens to 
Attack your bull, by writin^^s injurious to the holy see." 
Urb^n VIII. issued strict prohibitions to the Jesuit 
missionaries, no longer to engage in commerce, on the 
ground that it was derogatory and subversive of all the 
purposes of religious missions ; but instead of obeying 
him. they established a bank in Rome, and put one of 
their &thers at the head of it, and obliged the succeed- 
ing popes to confirm the original trading grant . Every* 
succeeding attempt by other pontiffs, to reform or 
phan^e any part of the society's institute, only provo- 
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ked them to reply to the bull by writing ;-^every 
censure of their doctrines called forth, a new edition of 
the works in which they were contained ; — and every 
censure of their practice Hd them to publish new 
treatises in the defence of it. Even in the matter of 
the missions, to which, according to their own confess 
8)on, the obligation of their vow really extended, they 
were equally inconsistent. Opposed as they haa 
always, been to the episcopal office and function, be- 
cause the practice savoured of republicanism rather 
than monarchial despotism in the church, they opposed 
- all those who were sent in this character to superintend 
their missions ; and though authorised and supported 
by the pope's power, they drove them from the coun- 
try, or persecuted them to the death. And when the 
papal power itself, by Innocent X. condemned the 
Union of idolatrous rites with Christianity, which had 
been encouraged by the Jesuits, both in China and 
Malabar, they laughed at it, and ridiculed it on every 
occasion. And when the General was compelled, 
under fear of the utter extinction of the society, to 
send orders to the missionaries respecting the idolatrous 
rites which had been dictated by the popes, yetsuch 
was his duplicity and contempt of authority, that he 
sent at the same time private letters, which authorised 
them to continue what the public letters authorised 
them to discontinue. And on another occasion, they 
forged a bull, pretending that the Pope had consented 
to the idolatrous rites, and hadit extensively circula- 
ted in India and China, as a real and true emission from 
the Vatican. In short, all the arts of trickery and 
double-dealing, and false corrupt morality, of the right 
direction of the intention, and mental reservation, and 
intrigues, and bribery, which they had successfully 
employed in the world, to gain converts and support 
the pope, they now employed against him, to get from 
under hio power, and sway their universal dominion 
without control, or even a rival. 

Such was the Society of Jesus, when every part of 
Europe, groaning to bear, the burden of such complif 
ckted iiiiquity, rose up in k bddy to resist their poWei^i 
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and if possible, utterly to exterminate them. All 
orders of men, civil and religious, monarcbs and their 
kingdoms, universities, parliaments, magistrates, the 
body of cardinals, and ^e vast body of the bishops, 
Protestants, Jews, Deists, and Atheists, all concurred 
.in beseeching Pope Clement XIV. to abolish the order 
for ever. ^* They had been expelled England in 
1604 ; Venice in 1606 ; Portugal in 1759 ; France in 
1764 } Spain and Sicily in 1767 ; and now they were 
totnlly suppressed and abolished by Pope Clement 
XIV. in 1773." f n their dying struggles, howev er, they 
did not forget their nature and former couduct, nor did 
Clement anticipate that they would. His remarks 
were ^ the soppiessron is accomplished. I do not re- 
pent of it ; having only resolved on it after examining 
and weighing every thing, and because I thought it 
necessary for the church. If it were not done, I would 
do it now : but thu suppression will be my death." 
Immediately afterwarda, the initial letters of a pasqui- 
nade appeared on Peter^s church, which was interpre- 
ted to mean, " the holy see will be vacant in Septem- 
ber ;" and an attempt was made soon after to destroy 
him, which did not succeed, till the end of June in that 
year, 7774, when Clement was no more. ** On ex- 
amination of the body, there were manifest every 
symptom of poison : hia throat, stomach, and intestines, 
were in a state of the highest inflammation ; and im- 
mediately on his death, his whole body turned black, 
his flesh fell ofi*, and he became so oflensive, although 
remarkably thin, that it was impossible to approach 
him." 

In closing this essay, which sets before you, a general 
description of the character, and past measures of the 
Jesuits. I cannot but revert to the revival of jhc 
order, by Pius VII. in 1814. The circumstances in 
which the papal see was then placed, were of the same 
character with those that flrst gave birth to the society. 
The papal kingdom was shorn of much of its glory, by 
unbelievers and recreant professors: his holiness* 
power was despised, his territories had been attacked, 
and even bis person insulteil and led into captivity : 



and at that tima, there was a danger that the ehureh 
of Rome, would for ever lose her pontiffs, and from a 
state of glory, would herself merge into a state of 
eternal obscuTity. Since the affairs of the church 
were reduced to this desperate condition, it was 
thought wise to make use of any, and every means, 
which might tend to stay the tottenng febric. With 
this view, Pius VII. ca3t his eyes on the Jesuits, and 
at length he made public the declaration, that he 
shoirid consider himself guilty of a great crime towards 
€rod, if amidst the dansrera of the Christian repub1iC| 
he should neglect to employ the aids which the special 
providence of God had put in his power ; and if placed 
in the bark of Peter, and tossed by continual storms, 
he should refuse to employ the vigorous and experi- 
enced rowers who volunteer their services, in order 
to break the waves of a sea, which threaten every 
moment shipwreck and death." In the interval from 
the dissolution of the society in 1773, to that time, the 
Jesuits had used every effort to regain their establish- 
ment. To keep the society together, and yet to evade 
the effects of the faw, they had assumed other names, 
appearing in 1775 under the appellation ol ^' Cordicoles 
eu Adorateurs du Cosur Sacr6 de Jesus :'* and in \77T, 
tinder that of ^< Frires de la Croix.** At length they 
obtained their desires. By the bull establishing the 
order, power is granted to Uiem to apply to the educa- 
tion of youth, to direct ooUeses and seminaries, to 
hear confessions, to preach and administer the sacra- 
ments. They are recommended to all temporal princes 
and lords, and all bishops and archbishops, *who are 
conjured not to molest them, but to see that they are 
treated with all kindness. It is stated in conclusion, 
** that if any one shall attempt by an audacious teme- 
rity, to infringe or oppose any part of this ordinance, 
he will therehy incur the indignation of Almighty God, 
and of all hu holy apostles. The publication of this 
bull was followed by an act ordaining the restitution 
of the funds of the society, and making compensation 
for the property which they had lost by confiscation. 
Jln^hort the Jesuits are restored, with aU their former 
M 
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privileg^es ; the despotism of the ^neral, and the sya» 
tem of blind submission, and implicit obedience on the 
part of the members, are both, restored. By their sys- 
tem of general correspondence, and the observation of 
strict secrecy as to th^r laws and measures, they are 
able as before to pry into the affairs of all grovernments, 
and to exercise a universal and ever-preseot influence 
over their proceedings ; and by their colleges and mis* 
sions, they have the means of acquiring property to 
any extent, to carry on their neforious designs ; and 
even now they hare manifested, that as their system is 
the same, so their nature and operations are not diffe- 
rent from those which have stained the pages of past 
history. Since their re -establishment, not more thaa 
16 years have elapsed, and yet such have been their 
unwearied activity and diligence, that they are even 
now as powerful a society, as they were when sup- 
pressed by Clement XIV. From papers whidi have 
lately been brought to light, at their establishment at 
Montrogue, a small village near to Paris,, it appears, 

< that they have no fewer than '* 5 assistories, 39 provin- 

( ces, 24 professed houses, 669 colleges, 61 novicates, 

176 seminaries, 335 residences, and 223 missions : the 

^^ number of their members is 2^787, of which 11,010 
are priests.*' They have spread themselves over En- 
pope, they have missions in Africa and America, and 
they have lately made an attempt to found a mission 
in the Sandwich islands. In this proteslant conntry, 
they have' succeeded in gaining several settlements, 
and are progressing with proportionate rapidity to the 
attainment of their former sway. ^^ In Ireland, they 
have a large establishment at Clongowes, another in 
the diocese of MeatlL, and one in Dublin, and all on the 
increase ; and purchases of land are making for others ; 
and among the earliest acts of the pope after his resto- 
ration, was to send a supply of Jesuit priests to Ire- 
land." In England there has existed even from the 
beginning of this century, a college of Jesnits, who 
came from Omer^s, and settled at Stonyburst in Lan- 
cashire. This having subsisted for 14 years by the 
iNiluntary connexion of its members, has now received 
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all the ibnse of an establishment, from the late papal 
bull. At this place, the studies are conducted on the 
same system, and to the same extent as on the conti- 
nent ; and they have at present 2 or 300 students The 
amount of their capital is already considerable ; they 
possess an estate of 1,100 acres of land, the principal 
part of which is their own property, and the remainder 
they have at an easy rent, and they are receiving larg;e 
sums yearly, from the youths committed to their care. 
'* Their influence in the adjacent country is inci edible : 
the manor and surrounding district being their own, 
they are more or less the accredited heads oi the 
neighborhood ; they are at once bold and indefatigable 
in making proselytes, and in consequence of their exer- 
tions, popery has greatly increased in the vicinity of 
Stonyhurst and in the town of Preston within the last 
twenty years. Before the establishment of this col* 
l^e, there were not half a dozen papist^ about Stony- 
hurst, but now the greater portion of the po(>uIation in 
that part of the country are papists, to the amount of 
many thousands. From this college, all the Roman 
ehapels in that part of the kingdom are filled with 
priests 6f the onier of the' Jesuits, though they are 
unwilling that it should be known that they are 
other than ordinate 'Roman priests. And in Preston, 
the Catholics have increased to such an extent by the 
labours of the Jesuits, that whereas 20 years ago, one 
sAall room would have held them all, they are now 
80 numerous, as to fill two large chapels, wliich will 
hold 2000 each.^' In short, such is the extent of con- 
fidence inspired by these successes in the breasts of 
these Jesuit fdthers, that not long asfo, a publication 
was issued by them, in which protestantism was 
grossly vilififtd, and in which it was boasted, ** that the 
Catholic religion is again spreading itself over the face 
of the land, and that though it had been kept down, 
by a series of intole)*ant laws, i^nd almost extinguished 
by the bloody persecution of the protestant kii^, it is 
again taking its hereditary attitude. '^ In Scotland, too, 
the Jesuits have made an inroad, and at Aberdeen, 
tkey are exerting tkksir endeavors to win over prose* 
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lytesto their faith and constitution. In shdrt, not ta 
disguise or mince the matter, our country and our 
religion stand in jeopardy : we ha\re in the midst of i|9, 
a dark and insidious enemy, wl^e efforts and aims arc 
directed to hie own elevation, on the ruin of our best 
interests : and unless all the ministers qf the gospel 
awake from their sleep of confidence and faise charity^ 
and rouse their energies to a universal and persevering 
opposition to this silent and insinuating but dangerous 
foe^ we may ere long realize somewhat of those cruelties, 
and terrors^ and bloodsheddtngs, which our fore fathers 
endured. It surely is our duty to blow the trumpet of 
alarm, to cry mightily against the abominations of the 
secret places, and withal to pray God that he would 
fiifil his promise, and ** consume them with the spirit 
of his mouth, and with the bi^htness of his coming." 
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